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Current Trend 


Toward more correspondent bank services a 
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Toward more intensive study of bonds 
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Toward better-educated depositors 
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Toward more profitable safe deposit vaults 
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Toward more small loans 
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And 13 other articles of 
practical banking 
experience 
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“,..you know, 
we've had a lot of 
compliments on 
that new safety 
paper you sold us.” 


When a Bank Official makes a statement 
like that to his Lithographer, it shows that 
a handsome, safe check really does count 
with the bank’s customers and the public. 

And in this case, as in many others, 
the Banker felt that this appreciation on 
the part of his customers fully confirmed 


the soundness of his judgment in select- 


PIII III IIE 


ing La Monte Safety Paper containing 
the bank's individual design. 

Do your checks reflect the prestige and 
importance of your institution? Do they 
really do your bank credit? 

We suggest that you get in touch with 
your Lithographer or Printer. He will show 
you Special Design Safety Paper created 
by La Monte for leading banks and busi- 
ness houses and will gladly present spe- 
cific suggestions for modernizing your 


checks and other banking forms. 


La Monte Safety Papers are today specified by out- 
standing business institutions from coast to coast, in- 
cluding more than 75% of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


Nutley ... . New Jersey 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

2% &2% % Bonds, Due 1939-78 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 

214 % Bonds, Due 1939-68 

BAY CITY, MICH. 

1% % Bonds, Due 1939-41 

BETHLEHEM, PA., S.D. 

144% Bonds, Due 1939-43 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

3% % Bonds, Due 1942-58 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

2% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

BOSTON, MASS. 

0.90% Temp. Loan Notes, Due 4-12-1939 

BURNS, BIRDSALL, ALMOND,N.Y., etc. 
TOWNS OF, C.S.D. No. 2 

3% Bonds, Due 1940-67 

CHICAGO, ILL.,WATERWKS. SYSTEM 

3% &34% Certificates of Indebtedness, 

Due 1943-54 (Two Issues) 

DULUTH, MINN. 

2.60% Bonds, Due 1941-52 

EAU CLAIRE COUNTY, WIS. 

2% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

ENDICOTT, N. Y., VILLAGE OF 

1.10% Bonds, Due 1939-42 

ERIE, PA., S.D. 

2 % Bonds, Due 1940-48; Opt. 1942 

FULTON, N.Y. 

1% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 

GRANVILLE, N. Y., TOWN OF 

2.10% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

GUILFORD COUNTY, N.C. 

3% Bonds, Due 1944-53 

HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y., 
VILLAGE OF 

2% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 

KINGSTON, PA., S.D., BOROUGH OF 

2% Bonds, Due 1939-43; Opt. 1940 

LAWRENCE, MASS. 

2% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

MASON CITY, IOWA, IND. S.D. 

2% % Bonds, Due 1939-57 

MEDFORD, MASS. 

2% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., TOWN OF 

2% % Bonds, Due 1939-70 


*$ 


State and Municipal Issues 


FIRST SIX MONTHS—1938 


Underwritten alone or with associates by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


85,000 


$50,000,000 


* 


741,000 


92,000 


170,000 
125,000 
435,000 
1,100,000 
2,000,000 
192,000 
165,000 
438,000 
100,000 
192,000 
2,468,000 
519,000 
546,000 
173,000 
100,000 
500,000 
160,000 
80,000 


530,000 


*Underwritten alone by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. + Account headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. {Member of Underwriting and Distributing Group 


Descriptive circulars and current quotations will be supplied for any of the above securities upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 






NEW CASTLE, PA., S. D. 

2% Bonds, Due 1939-45 

NEW YORK,N.Y. 

3% & 3% % Bonds, Due 1939-78 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

4% Bonds, Due 1952-62 

NORTH HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., 
TOWN OF, U.F. S. D. No. 4 

2% % Bonds, Due 1941-55 

OSWEGO, N.Y. 

1.80% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

POCOHONTAS COUNTY, IOWA 

2% % Bonds, Due 1945-50; Opt. 1944 

RAMSEY COUNTY, MINN. 

24% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

1.70% Bonds, Due 1940-48 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

2% Bonds, Due 1939-58 

ST. JOSEPH COUNTY, IND. 

2% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

2.20% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 

1.80% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

SWISSVALE, PA., S.D., BOROUGH OF 

2% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 

TAUNTON, MASS. 

1% % Bonds, Due 1939-48 

TENNESSEE, STATE OF 

2% % Bonds, Due 1948-49 

TROY,N. Y. 

2.20% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

VESTAL, N.Y., TOWN OF, C.S.D. No. 1 

2.90% Bonds, Due 1939-62 

WALTHAM, MASS. 

2% Bonds, Due 1939-48 

WEBSTER COUNTY, IOWA 

2%% Bonds, Due 1948-53 

WEST VIRGINIA, STATE OF 

2% % Bonds, Due 1938-62 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

1% % Bonds, Due 1939-47 

WORTH COUNTY, IOWA 

2% % Bonds, Due 1949-50; Opt. 1944 

WRIGHT COUNTY, IOWA 

1% % Bonds, Due 1939-45 























KEEPING PACE WITH 


Pasa: 
Bank identification prevents mis-mailing of payments 


PROGRESSIVE 





BANKING 








Numerical control 
Accurate 
Fast 
Positive 
Customers’ illegible 
writing no handicap 









Consecutively numbered coupons 
synchronizes order of payment 


y t 
your <n *\ 
for both customer and bank \ 7 ide eth \ 
of neov® ° : Ae 





Permanently designates all 
“amounts due" in advance, 
eliminating errors and dis- 
couraging partial payments 










FOR THE AMOUNT 
PAYMENT, SHOWN 
cover 


late charges 
can be 
entered here 




































TARE Ie SPAT 
One operation designates day due dates for entire 
loan ach coupon repeats day dates. 


a proved.service that... . 


Through licenses under the patents protecting 
these coupon books, Rand MfNally & Company 
can now supply banks and industry with this tried 
and proved economic system for collecting per- 
sonal loans, mortgage payments, time payments, 
and similar types of collections. 

This system enables you to set up, in less than 
half a minute, the entire coupon schedule of pay- 
ments at the time the loan is made. Each coupon 
in the customer's book represents a payment due 
and shows amount, month, and day of month it 
is due. 


No advance mailing of payment due notices— 





New York 





Patent No. 2010724 


Rand MSNally & Company now offer banks 






| LEN AO a PPTL 


One operation designates complete monthly schedules for 
entire period of loan. Monthly dates are staggered on 


coupon. 


SIMPLIFIES COLLECTIONS 
of PERSONAL LOANS ¢ TIME PAYMENTS * MORTGAGES 


no mailing back of customer's record books—no 
necessity for getting ledger card from the file 
for each transaction—effective discouragement 
of partial payments—greater speed at the 
teller’s window—accounts filed by control number 
for quick positive handling—these are but some 
of the money-saving features of this efficient, 
practical system. 

Investigate this modern collection system for 
banks, both large and small. Write today for 
further information, or to have our sales repre- 
sentative in your banking district call at your 
bank. Address: 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Systems Division 


536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


San Francisco 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1938 


RESOURCES 

Casy AND Due From Banks ...... . . « « « « $ 801,269,850.66 
Buiiion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . . . . . . 1 se 24,343,897 .89 
U. S. GoveERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

PABRMIEED Gis bo oe ew Me RO % wi ee Se ee 626,756,050.59 
STATE AND MunICIPAL SECURITIES . .. . .. . «© « « 91,177,927.99 
Oruer Bonps AND SECURITIES. . . . . 2. 2. 1 « e @ 167,707 ,242.08 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . . .. . 654,026,782.71 
nn. « « oe & « & B® * Sole we 35,166,169.41 
Tg eg ae 6,780,510.74 
Rs og ke me om ee +e Soe K 11,402,198.26 
Customers ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . 1 2 2 «6 «@ « 22,644,464.99 
er 6b ak a eS aR Se eRe Swe wee 7,991 978.67 


$2,449,267,073.99 








LIABILITIES 
CapiraL Funps: 
CapiraL StrocK . ... . « « + « ~ $100,270,000.00 
SURPLUS. . - «© « © © «© © © © 6 3 Ore 
Unpivipep Prorirs. . .... . + + 31,998,651.39 
rae 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . 2. 1 1 0 «© « @ 17,129,505.77 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . . 1 6 2 eo 2,492,769.87 
Pee ee aa ae ee eee ee hUhmUmUmt~C” 
Accerrawces OUTSTANDING . .9 6 «© 4% 4% Se RS 24,070,566.89 
LiaBILITy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForEIGN BILLs . 14,234,040.91 
le COMO, 6. wk awe a ARE SH HE 6,573,442.09 


$2,449,267 ,073.99 


* A SRE 4 oe 
LE OLE 5 TT OEE. TE TE ITE LA TTT S| TT TT a a a 








United States Government and other securities carried at $78,098,322.24 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Reciprocal Services 
Help Both City And Country Banks 


In the February, 1938 issue, 26 of the common services provided 
by city banks were listed and discussed. An article by S. G. H. 


Turner in the May issue added 14 more. 


Here are noted some of 


the more specialized helps experienced by banks in several states. 


bank did more to build good- 

will between one of our im- 
portant customers and our bank, 
than we had ever done ourselves,” 
said the vice president of a central 
Illinois bank to me recently. 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, 
“that the correspondent bank in 
California is looking after your pub- 
lic relations here in your own state?” 

“That is exactly what happened,” 
he said enthusiastically. “There is 
nothing that I can think of that we 
could have done for this important 
customer of ours that would have 
tied him to our institution as per- 
manently as the thing that was done 
by the correspondent bank in Cali- 
fornia.” 

Then he told me the following: 

The customer told him one day 
that he was going to spend four or 
five months in California. The 
banker asked him in what town he 
was going to stay. 

By consulting the Blue Book, he 
found that the branch bank in this 
town was owned by his correspond- 
ent in Los Angeles, so the next day, 
he wrote a letter to the contact man 
in the Los Angeles head office, told 
him how important this customer 
was to his bank, and told him when 
the customer might be expected in 
the town where he was to live. 

He said in the letter that he would 
appreciate any favors that might be 
shown by the branch manager. 

When the customer returned from 
California, he came into the bank 
with his head held high and his 
chest pushed out. He walked up to 
the officer’s desk and said, “I didn’t 
know until I got away from home, 


Or: California correspondent 





By JOHN Y. BEATY 


that I was as important as I am.” 

“What has happened?” asked the 
banker. 

“About five months ago,” he 
replied, “I moved into that place in 
California, and I went down to the 
branch bank in the town, wrote a 
check on my account here, for 
$2,500, and offered it to the branch 
manager to open an account there. 
The branch manager looked at the 
check, looked up at me with a smile, 
and offered his hand. ‘Welcome to 
California, Mr. Smith,’ he said. ‘We 
have been expecting you, and if it 





Six Types Of 
Reciprocal Services 


1. Accommodation for corre- 
spondents’ customers visiting the 
city. 

2. Help in securing deposit 
accounts. 

3. Assistance in getting bond 


information for correspondents’ 
customers. 


4. Assistance in developing 
warehouse receipt loans. 

5. Help in buying and storing 
bonds for the bank’s account. 

6. The sending of flowers to an 
important customer of the coun- 


try bank who was in the city 
hospital. 


453 


will be any more convenient to you, 
you need not open an account for 
the short time you are going to be 
here. Just write your checks on your 
home bank, as needed, and we will 
cash them for you just as if this 
were your own bank. 

“Naturally, that man was my 
friend as long as I was in California. 
He did many nice things for me, 
and I felt just as much at home 
there as I do here. The thing that is 
puzzling me is this: How in the 
world did that branch manager 
know that I was coming to Cali- 
fornia? How did he know that I was 
going to live in his town? How did 
he know that my account is O. K. 
here? Why in the world wouldn’t 
he accept my deposit account with- 
out saying a word about it, even if 
he did know all of those things 
about me?” 

The banker explained that, when 
he learned that the customer was 
going to California, he wrote to an 
officer in his correspondent bank in 
Los Angeles, told him where Mr. 
Smith was going to live, and assured 
him that he would appreciate any 
favors the customer. 

He then explained in a few words 
what a correspondent bank is, and 
why it is that bankers are willing to 
do services for each other and for 
the customers of their correspondent 
banks. 

This man is tied to this bank more 
strongly than ever before. He thinks 
more of himself. He probably will 
be a better business man from now 
on. The service was not only valu- 
able to him but to the bank. 

This true story illustrates one of 
the most valuable services that are 








“It won't be necessary for you to open an account during your visit, Mr. 
Smith. We have been looking forward to meeting you, and shall be glad 
to extend to you the same checking service you receive at home.” 


performed for each other by banks 
in America. We are so accustomed 
to our correspondent banking system 
that we sometimes fail to realize 
that this is the only country in the 
world in which this method of inter- 
change of services is found. 

This same banker told me of an- 
other instance—of a different kind 
of service. An insurance office was 
moving from another town in Illi- 
nois to his town. The head office of 
the insurance company was in New 
York City. My banker friend had a 
correspondent bank in New York 
and one in Chicago. The insurance 
account was very important, how- 
ever, so the banker made a request 
from each bank for help in getting 
this important business. 

Both banks did certain things, 
separately and some things to- 
gether, which resulted in this bank 
getting exactly what it wanted—the 
important deposit account of this 
large insurance office. 

While I was talking to this banker, 
a stranger came into the bank and 
approached one of the other officers. 
Later, in conversation with the other 
officer, I found that this stranger was 
from a nearby town. He had been 
sent to this bank by the small bank 
in his home community, to get infor- 
mation regarding some securities he 
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owned. He wanted to know where 
to get the detailed reports of the 
companies represented by the secu- 
rities, and where to go to buy some 
additional bonds. 

His home town banker did not 
have this information, but the 
banker on whom he called did have 
it, and put him in touch with brokers 
who happened to be located in the 
bank’s own building and who were 
in a position to give this man just 
the service he wanted. 

A bank in a Missouri city has a 
correspondent in a Southern town. 
It happened that a manufacturer in 
the Missouri city was establishing 
a branch in the southern town, and 
the city bank had a request from the 
correspondent there to assist it in 
getting the account which it was 
able to do. 

An Oklahoma banker told me of a 
somewhat similar experience, but he 
asked his city correspondent to do 
an extra amount of work. In one 
week, he discovered that three con- 
cerns with headquarters in Chicago 
were going to establish branches in 
his Oklahoma town. He wrote to his 
Chicago correspondent, explained 
the situation, and asked for assist- 
ance in getting all three accounts. 

It so happened that one of the 
three was a customer of the Chicago 





bank, but the other two were not. 
Nevertheless, one of the vice presi- 
dents of the Chicago bank made a 
personal call on each of the three 
head offices and gave complete in- 
formation about the Oklahoma bank, 
so that the treasurers of the head 
offices were able to decide, on the 
basis of true knowledge, that they 
wanted to make use of this bank. 

This required several hours’ work 
on the part of the city bank officer, 
but it was done gladly; in fact, the 
city bank is proud that it was able 
to help in this way. 

While experiences like this are 
occurring every day, there are, at 
the same time, services rendered the 
city banks by the smaller town insti- 
tutions. One small town officer, for 
example, told me that three differ- 
ent people during the past year had 
moved to California permanently. 
As soon as he knew about each 
move, he wrote to his California 
correspondent and gave complete 
information about each of these 
three people. While this required 
three letters, this country banker 
felt very proud that he had been able 
to assist his city correspondent, 
which had done so much for him. 

While I was visiting with an officer 
of a city bank in Missouri, the mail 
clerk dropped a letter on his desk. 
He was able to see the letter so that 
he could read it while we were talk- 
ing, and soon picked it up and read 
it to me. It was from a correspond- 
ent in a nearby state, and it asked 
for information regarding the use of 
warehouse receipts as collateral. 

This country banker wrote, “We 
have a flour mill in our town which 
requires a certain amount of money 
at certain times of the year, to buy 
wheat for the making of flour later 
on in the winter. This borrower has 
been considered good, but he is now 
asking for additional credit which is 
a little more than we feel is war- 
ranted on an open line. We have 
heard about the use of warehouse 
receipts as collateral for loans, and 
wish that you would give us your 
experience with this type of collat- 
eral and tell us how it is handled.” 

While I sat there, this bank officer 
dictated his answer. He gave com- 
plete information, outlining the 
method followed by his bank in the 
use of warehouse receipts and tell- 
ing his country customer of several 
experiences, all of them favorable. 
He gave the banker two or three 
warnings which are necessary, and 
I am sure that this help enabled the 
country banker to get some addi- 
tional good loans which his bank 
very much needed. 
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A somewhat different service was 
shown.me by a banker in a town of 
1,500. I had asked him what serv- 
ices he received from his city corre- 


spondent. 
“T don’t get any services from 
them,” he said. “Oh yes!” he 


amended, “I did receive a letter this 
morning from our correspondent. 
I'll show you what it contains.” 

He brought it to the window and 
pulled out two tickets for a coming 
ball game between two of the big 
league teams. 

“Well, that is nice if you can use 
them,” I remarked. “Byt it seems 
to me that the important part of 
correspondent banking is the busi- 
ness service which can be exchanged 
between banks, rather than personal 
services such as obtaining ball game 
tickets.” 

This experience is exactly the 
same as several others I have had in 
various states, and leads me to con- 
clude that those bankers who say 
that they do not get any definite 
business services from their corre- 
spondents are themselves to blame. 
They are to blame because they 
have not asked for help of any kind. 
Never have I talked with the officer 
of any city bank who was not per- 
fectly willing—in fact, eager—to 
perform some valuable _ business 
service for any and all of his bank 
correspondents. The trouble is that 
the city bankers have difficulty in 
finding out what services the country 
bank can use. 

These bankers I have already 
mentioned each emphasized the fact 
that they had carried substantial 
balances in the banks giving the 
service described. That is at least 
one reciprocal service which is im- 
portant to the larger bank. 

A banker in Michigan told me 
that he had recently received a let- 
ter from his New York correspond- 
ent which ran something like this: 
“The Blank Manufacturng Co. is 
establishing a factory in your town, 
having purchased the buildings of 
the XYZ Corp. there. We have rec- 
ommended to the treasurer of this 
concern that he carry his payroll 
account and transact other banking 
business with you.” 

The local banker had not known 
of the new institution moving into 
the buildings of the factory which 
had closed a few months before. So 
this service by his city bank was a 
most pleasant surprise. The account 
proved to be very profitable to him. 

Many, many cases of this type 
might be told. One banker, for ex- 
ample, secured the important bor- 
rowing account of a refrigerator dis- 
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“Well, that new ktranch office account is ours—thanks to the 
cooperation of our city correspondent. We might not have landed 
it without the influence of our metropolitan ‘big brother’.” 


tributor through the help of his city 
correspondent. 

Another learned how to make safe 
loans on sugar stored in a bonded 
warehouse by a canning company, 
through the use of field warehouse 
receipts. The city correspondent 
worked out all the details for him. 


Another one was aided in work- 
ing out a borrowing program for a 
local concern that bought eggs and 
sold them as frozen, cracked, and 
whole eggs. The warehouse receipt 
was used in this case, and the 
account has been very profitable to 
the local institution. The same bank 
later worked out a plan with its city 
correspondent to handle the stored 
meat of the local packing company. 


Another bank uses the bond de- 
partment of its city correspondent 
as its own bond department. No 
move is made locally without check- 
ing up with the experienced bond 
men in the city institution. 


Sometimes, a city bank discovers 
some service it can perform for its 
country correspondent when it has 
more than one correspondent in the 
same town. An Ohio bank settles 
this situation in this way: If it gets 
a request from two or three banks 
in the same town, for aid in secur- 
ing the deposit account of some new 


institution moving from the city to 
their town, the city bank recom- 
mends the one first requesting. 

A St. Louis bank recently received 
a request from one of its Missouri 
correspondents. The latter asked 
that the city bank arrange to send 
flowers with a card from the country 
correspondent to a man in the city 
hospital. The letter explained that 
this man was the president of one 
of the important manufacturing con- 
cerns in the country bank’s town. 

These stories are told for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the importance 
of using these services which may be 
had from other banks. While it 
sometimes happens that the city 
correspondent can offer a service 
before it is needed, it more often 
happens that the country banker 
must ask for what help he wants, 
because the city banker cannot find 
out when the help is needed. 

The important thing nowadays is 
to get more business on the books, 
to make more loans, to do more for 
customers, and to collect more 
service fees. No one man can do 
everything for his own institution, 
that will contribute to this objective, 
but any one man can make use of 
the help available from other banks. 
Reciprocal services do help both city 
and country banks. 
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Our “History Room” Helps Public Relations 


Because It Serves Community Interests 


In preserving many of the rich traditions of its community and 
state, this bank has performed a service of exceptional value. That 
this service should redound to the bank in an increased public 
good will and customer loyalty is as natural as human nature. 





HE Wells Fargo Bank & Union 

Trust Company has been closely 

identified with the growth of 
San Francisco, its colorful history 
dating back to the spring of 1852, 
when gold dust flowed down the 
slopes of the Mother Lode, the days 
of the covered wagon, the Wells 
Fargo stagecoach and the adventur- 
cus Pony Express Riders. 

In the History Room, the first of 
its kind to be established by a bank- 
ing institution, are to be found many 
mementos of that romantic period 
in American history—the veteran 
stagecoach of The Overland Trail, 
the Gold Spike which marked the 
completion of the first transconti- 
nental railroad, coins and old docu- 
ments, weapons of the old frontier, 
and many other items of rich his- 
torical interest collected by the bank 
and its officers, and contributed by 
its friends. 

The History Room, founded three 
years ago, was intended not as a 
means of commercializing the bank’s 
historical background but as a purely 
community activity, distinctly edu- 
cational in character. If it has helped 
the bank’s public relations, which 
was to be expected, that was only 
incidental. The publicity value of 
the historical collection has been 
well deserved. 

Among the thousands who have 
visited the room are bankers, dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors, states- 
men, businessmen, clubwomen, his- 
torical writers, and of course many 
school children. Their names are 
recorded in the Visitors’ Book. Dur- 
ing the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention held in San Fran- 
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cisco, many of the out-of-town 
members visited this unique mu- 
seum. They found much to interest 
them. On that occasion we exhibited 
the original Gold Spike, which is one 
cf the bank’s most valued posses- 
sions and is ordinarily stored in the 
vault. 

The fame of the Wells Fargo his- 
torical collection, as preserved in 
the History Room, has extended far 
and wide. During the past winter, 
a major Hollywood studio completed 
production of a motion picture based 
on the old Wells Fargo days. The 
historical Wells Fargo stage coach 
and many other relics of the past 
which you saw in that movie were 
lent to the producers from our His- 
tory Room. Many of the specimens 
now housed in the History Room 
were exhibited at the San Diego 
Exposition. Historians of the Ameri- 





Among Those Who Use The 


‘*History Room 


1. Historical writers 
2. School classes 
3. Convention delegates 


4. Department and specialty 
stores 


5. Manufacturing concerns 
6. Other financial institutions 
7. Newspapers 

8. Community celebrations 
9. Service and luncheon clubs 


10. Motion picture studios 





can scene have made liberal use of 
the collection for their researches. 
Numbered among the visitors have 
been Neil Wilson who wrote “Treas- 
ure Express”; Herbert Asbury, who 
wrote “Barbary Coast”; Alvin Har- 
low, author of “Old Waypbills,” and 
such well-known historical writers 
as Stuart Lake and Oscar Winther. 


However, much importance is at- 
tached to the more local contacts, 
which obviously are of great value 
to a banking institution. While 
many visit the History Room we 
have found ways and means of 
bringing the exhibits to countless 
others in San Francisco and the 
nearby communities, in schools, 
service clubs, stores and factories. 
In charge of the History Room is a 
trained teacher and historian, who 
spends much of her time helping 
individuals and groups to appreciate 
the great historical value of the ex- 
hibits. 

School classes visit the History 
Room regularly, as there is much to 
interest the young people—stamps, 
old coins, pictures of gold mining in 
the days of Forty-Nine, and many 
other items of historical value. The 
attendant explains the historical 
significance of the exhibits. An 
attractively printed booklet entitled 
“A Brief History of Wells Fargo”, 
which gives an interesting back- 
ground history of the bank with a 
statement of its present financial 
condition, is distributed to the visi- 
tors. 


From time to time we receive re- 
quests from department and spe- 
cialty stores to loan them specimens 
for use in window displays. Similar 
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By 
ARTHUR W. 
KOHNER 


Cashier, Wells Fargo 
Bank and Union Trust 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


To many thousands 
of school children, 
this room has pro- 
vided a new visual 
concept of their 
state’s historical, 
political, and eco- 
nomic background. 


requests come from manufacturing 
and financial establishments. This 
service is appreciated and builds 
added goodwill for the bank. 

Photographs of old San Francisco 
and the mining country are fre- 
quently supplied to newspapers to 
illustrate feature stories. We have 
received many such requests in the 
past, which we gladly honor. The 
bank receives printed credit in the 
published photographs. 

Not far from San Francisco is the 
town of Auburn. Located in the 
Mother Lode country, its streets 
paved with the dust of gold bearing 
ore, Auburn’s periodical celebrations 
of the Days of Forty-Nine have at- 
tracted thousands of tourists. Its 
Celebration Committee makes fre- 
quent use of articles in the History 
Room collection—old reward post- 
ers, guns, gold mining equipment 
used by the miners in the days of 
Forty-Nine. 

There are many active service 
clubs in San Francisco and nearby 
communities, with memberships 
including prominent businessmen 
and professional men and women. 
A natural color motion picture, 
Synchronized with sound, was pre- 
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pared of the principal exhibits, for 
exhibition to these service clubs— 
another activity that has aroused 
much interest and has given the 
bank some very valuable, dignified 
publicity. 

When the great San Francisco- 
Oakland Bridge was opened, the 84- 
year-old stagecoach on exhibit in 
our History Room—one .of the first 
to cross the continent—was, appro- 
priately enough, the first to make its 
leisurely way over the last link in 
the paved transcontinental highway. 

I realize, of course, that the Wells 
Fargo historical background is 
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unique among American banking 
institutions. But there is no section 
of our nation which has not left its 
indelible mark on history’s pages. 
Every bank can find episodes in the 
past of its community that warrant 
dramatization and perpetuation in 
a History Room or in a lobby exhibit 
case. A little research and imagina- 
tion will, almost without exception, 
produce a surprising and highly 
gratifying amount of material. And 
the results in community service 
and resulting community goodwill 
more than justify the effort entailed. 





The pen and ink sketches with this 
article are taken from the booklet “A 
Brief History of Wells Fargo”, which is 
presented as a souvenir to all “History 
Room” visitors. 


— 
aA. 





This Is No Joke 


An Ohio bank reports that a 
valued customer stepped up to a 
teller’s window one day and asked 
if he might have a rubber band. 

The teller, thinking that he was 
doing something humorous, handed 
the customer the rubber band with 
the remark, “Dime stores sell them, 
you know.” 

The next day, the same customer 
came into the lobby and gave a box 
of rubber bands to the teller from 
whom he had received one the day 
before. “Here’s a supply of rubber 
bands to keep on hand to give to 
customers who ask for them,” he 
said. “I am making just one condi- 
tion. That is, that you omit your 
reference to the dime stores when 
you hand them out.” 


Anent Courting Publicity 


Most local newspaper. editors 
would gladly publish a well-written 
article about banking every week, 
if the banker provides them with it. 
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Ill. Maturity Of Bonds Considered 


By J. LAWRENCE KOLB 
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Assistant Vice President, The First National Bank and Trust Co. of Elmira, N. Y. 


The directors of the 
Bank of Middletown 
have found themselves 
in the same _ predica- 
ment as many other 
country banks. They 
own bonds which seem to shift in 
quality and in value with every 
change of the tide. They are trying 
seriously to come to grips with the 
problem and to stabilize the list. 

At their last meeting, they invited 
Mr. Wright of the Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank to discuss the problem 
of quality, and today, they are meet- 
ing to discuss marketability. 

“Before we begin on market- 
ability,” says director Brown, “may 
I ask whether progress has been 
made in preparing the monthly 
chart of our quality situation which 
we adopted ‘at our last meeting? I 
realize that one month is a short 
time in which to accomplish much, 
but we can make a beginning.” 

“T have copies of a chart with com- 
parative figures for all of you, right 
here,” answers Mr. Leader, the 
president. “As you say, it has been a 
short time within which to accom- 
plish much, but I don’t expect the 
changes from month to month to be 
great. The changes from year to 
year will tell the story. 

“However, you will be glad to see 
that we are headed in the right 
direction. We have disposed of sev- 
eral 3B and some 2B industrial and 
utility bonds at good prices and 
have reinvested in government 
bonds.” Then he adds, somewhat 
ruefully, “The income was cut in 
the process, but we can breathe more 
easily. As you know, our present 
serious problem is in the rails, but 
I think you all agree with me that 
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we must bide our time for the 
present.” 

“You are to be congratulated,” 
says Mr. Jones. “I, for one, prefer 
safety to income in these uncertain 
times, and you are following straight 
along the course we all agreed 
upon.” 

“Thank you,” answers Mr. Leader. 
“T believe the topic we have chosen 
to discuss today is very important. 
If, by marketability, we take the old 
definition of a bond issue that is 
listed on a recognized exchange and 
is large enough to have wide distri- 
bution, this meeting would scarcely 
be necessary. Practically all the 
bonds we own answer these specifi- 
cations. But we all know very well 
that the days are gone when a bank 
can blind its eyes to maturity in 
buying its bonds. This is especially 
true while high grade bonds sell at 
such high prices. 

It used to be that our bank really 
was a commercial bank. We loaned 
most of our money to local mer- 
chants and industries, and bought 
good bonds with what was left over. 
When we needed money, we usually 
borrowed from our correspondent 
until the loans matured. We didn’t 
have to fall back on our few bonds 
very often, but we usually found a 
satisfactory market when we did. 

“Today our loans are: half what 
they used to be, although deposits 
have increased considerably. Worse 
yet, we have very few true commer- 
cial loans, but instead, we own mort- 
gages, FHA loans, and other types of 
paper which matures over a term of 
years rather than months. No, to- 
day we must look primarily to our 
bond account when funds are 
needed, both because of its greater 


size and because of the relatively 
slow turnover of the loans.” 

“That puts a heavy burden on a 
type of asset that itself is primarily 
a long term capital obligation,” re- 
marks Mr. Brown, dryly. “Just 


what are we to do under those cir- | 


cumstances?” 

“IT don’t say that there is an ideal 
solution,” answers Mr. Leader care- 
fully, “But I do believe we can find 
one that will prove fairly satisfac- 
tory under the circumstances. We 
should set up an adequate maturity 
calendar of high grade bonds. Be- 
fore we get down to particulars as 
to setting up such a calendar I should 
like to discuss briefly and in a more 
general way the advantages of this 
method of approach. 

“In the first place, as you know, 
all bonds are subject to change in 
price as money rates fluctuate. For 
instance, even United States Treas- 
ury 3% bonds due 1955 sold almost 
as low as 82 in 1932 but are now 
selling at about 106%. During the 
same period, the Liberty Loan 4th 
4%’s which were due in 1938 but 
callable in 1933 (and have all been 
called) fluctuated in a compara- 
tively narrow range because of the 
early maturity. It is true that we 
could borrow against the long term 
bonds, but we could not be sure that 
they would quickly recover in value 
nor that we could always borrow at 
a low rate of interest. If we are to 
use bonds for a reserve, we must 
have those issues so spaced in ma- 
turity that, if we do have to borrow, 
it will be for a matter of only a 
month or two, until the bonds 
mature and are paid at par. Bonds 
must serve us just as our loans used 
to serve us. 
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“But even if we are scaring up 
ghosts, so far as the probable need 
for transforming part of our bond 
account into cash is concerned (and 
I don’t believe we are), there is an- 
other big advantage to this program. 
Money rates change. If government 
bonds return to a 3% basis or better 
and high grade corporate bonds to 
4%, we don’t want to be left high 
and dry with a lot of long term 
bonds purchased on a 2'2% basis for 
governments and 34% or less for 
corporates. With a maturity calen- 
dar, we will have each year, a sub- 
stantial number of maturing bonds, 
the money from which we can use 
for reinvestment in these higher 
rate issues.” 

“How much would this program 
cost us in income?” asks Mr. Clark. 


“That is hard to say offhand,” 
answers Mr. Leader, “for it depends 
on how many short term bonds we 
need, but I should say that it would 
cut the income from our bond 
account possibly 25%.” 

“A quarter of our bond income is 
a lot of money,” says Mr. Clark. 


“Aren’t you somewhat old fash- 
ioned in your theories?” asks Mr. 
Jones, slowly. “I have read that the 
treasury department has sufficient 
control of the fountain-heads of 
money and credit to maintain low 
money rates indefinitely. Certainly 
the move last spring, which resulted 
in pushing high grade bonds to all 
time high prices in the face of what 
we all know will be a very substan- 
tial budgetary deficit, has been most 
convincing. You know, we need 
that income, Mr. Leader, if we can 
maintain it safely.” 

Mr. Leader hesitates a moment, 
then replies, “While member bank 
excess reserves remain high, and 
demand for loans and for new cor- 
porate bonds is low, high grade bond 
prices will probably stay high, bar- 
ring a war. We have been expecting 
a change in money rates for two or 
three years now, but each time a 
decline set in, it has been checked 
before it went very far. Our bank 
has lost nothing by holding long 
term bonds so far, and has had a 
fair income, but I can’t believe 
money rates will always be as low 
as they are now. 

“In 1928 we were told the business 
cycle had been conquered and we 
were in a new era of perpetual pros- 
perity. But natural economic laws 
asserted themselves. Again in 1937 
we were told that skillful manipu- 
lation would flatten the curves of 
the cycle. Having learned our lesson 
in 1929, we were more skeptical, and 
sure enough, we are back in another 
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depression. In the past, money rates 
have never stayed on a high plateau 
without change for years on end. 
Maybe they will this time, but I 
doubt it.” 


“What could raise them?’ 
sists Mr. Brown. 


“If the government continues to 
operate at a large deficit year after 
year, the market will become glutted 
with bonds, and the government’s 
interest burden will become more 
and more onerous. The only way 
the government can avoid this in- 
creasing burden is to create a gold 
“profit” by devaluation or by issu- 
ing greenbacks. But in any event, 
the path of a continuing unbalanced 
budget will lead to disaster in the 
long run. 

“On the other hand, if business 
regains sufficient confidence to stage 
a real revival, if loans and new long 
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EPORTED herein is the third 

meeting of a hypothetical bank's 
investment committee, set up to give 
our readers an opportunity to check 
their policies regarding bonds with 
those of other banks. While the 
bank has a fictitious name, the con- 
clusions of the committee may be 
considered those of seasoned bond 
analysts, including the author, who 
spends his whole time in the study 
of bonds for his bank. 





term corporate financing pick up, 
and if prices advance, banks are 
very likely to have to sell bonds, or 
borrow on them. Perhaps the Fed- 
eral Reserve will make borrowing 
easy. On the other hand, it might, 
under these circumstances, be dis- 
inclined to risk a repetition of the 
1929 speculative spree—even though 
the speculation were to be in goods 
and tangibles rather than stocks. 
Furthermore, under the favorable 
circumstances of a business revival, 
the treasury would not be borrow- 
ing, hence would lose that selfish 
reason for maintaining extraordi- 
narily low rates.” 


The president pauses a moment. 
“It’s very likely we shall see low 
rates for some time, and if we were 
very clever we might continue to 
hold all our long term bonds until 
the psychological moment. But 
that’s too risky. We must not leave 
the sufficiency of our reserve posi- 
tion to chance. I believe we should 
decide now how many short term 


bonds we need and begin working 
on a definite program. 


“How do you propose going about 
the matter of deciding what bond 
maturities we should have?” asks 
Mr. Jones. ° 


“There are many factors that must 
be considered,” answers the presi- 
dent. “We must know what our 
normal fluctuation in loans and de- 
posits is. We must study the nature 
of our deposits. We must consider 
from past history what fluctuation 
we might expect under abnormal 
conditions. And we must bear in 
mind the possible effect of fluctuat- 
ing bond prices on our capital and 
surplus. 


“In sum, we must provide ade-: 
quate short term funds to avoid tak- 
ing unnecessary losses, but we must 
maintain income as high as we rea- 
sonably can by providing only as 
much liquidity as we need.” 

“How does this suggestion appeal 
to the rest of you?” asks Mr. Brown. 
“It appeals very strongly to me.” He 
looks around at his fellow directors, 
who nod their heads approvingly. 

“IT have made some preliminary 
study, but I should like to get all 
my facts and ideas together before 
proposing a definite program. Shall 
I present some definite recommen- 
dations for your consideration at 
our next meeting?” 

“Splendid,” says Mr. Jones. The 
others agree that a program should 
be suggested for the next meeting, 
and vote to adjourn until next 
month. 


Dual Control As A 
Protection 


A large percentage of defalca- 
tions are due to valuables being left 
in the custody of only one person. 
Dual control is highly important as 
a protection against defalcation. 


Bankers’ Encyclopedia $12 


The latest edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Banking and Finance, pub- 
lished by the Bankers Publishing 
Co., 185 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is $12, instead of $10 as quoted 
on page 388 of our May issue. The 
$12 edition contains digests of bank- 
ing laws as well as definitions and 
explanations of various banking 
terms. 


Is your list of investment securi- 
ties such that you would be proud 
to publish it? 
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May A Bank Set-off Deposits 


Of A Deceased, Insolvent Borrower? 


When a borrower dies insolvent, it is well for the 
bank to know its legal rights to appropriate his 
deposited funds to pay the unmatured obligations. 


NDER certain well defined cir- 
| cumstances a bank may set- 
off or appropriate money on 
deposit by a depositor who owes 
the bank money on a note, or for 
other indebtedness. These cases 
are divided into two classifications: 
1. Cases in which the note was 
unmatured at the time of the depos- 
itor’s death and at the time of mak- 
ing the set-off or appropriation; and 
2. cases in which the note was 
unmatured at the time of the depos- 
itor’s death, but the note was ma- 
tured when the appropriation or set- 
off was made, or the set-off asserted. 
State laws usually control the 
right of banks to appropriate or set- 
off deposits in the second class. 
Therefore, this article will relate 
almost exclusively to those con- 
troversies in which the note, or other 
debt, had not matured at the time of 
death. 


MATURITY RULE 


It is a well established law that if 
the circumstances are such that a 
bank cannot appropriate a deposit 
in payment for a debt which is not 
matured, at the time of the deposi- 
tor’s death, then the bank cannot do 
so after the debt matures. This is so 
because the rights of the parties are 
fixed at the time of the depositor’s 
death, and if the bank has no right 
to appropriate or set-off the deposit 
at that time, it cannot hold the 
deposit until the debt becomes due 
and then use it to pay off to itself a 
debt owed by the depositor. At least 
this is the general law. 

On the other hand, let us review 
the leading case of Little Adm’r. v. 
City National Bank of Fulton, 74 
S. W. 699. A depositor, at the time 
of his death, had on deposit in his 
own name $547.68; and the bank 
held a note against him for $350.00, 
which matured the day after his 
death. The bank paid to his admin- 
istrator $197.68, the balance of the 
deposit over and above the amount 
of the note, but declined to pay the 
remainder of the amount, insisting 
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upon its right to set-off the note 
against it. The administrator then 
filed this suit against the bank. It is 
important to know that the court 
held that the bank had a right to 
appropriate the money on deposit to 
pay the note which matured only 
the next day after the depositor died. 
This court said: 

“The right of a bank to apply a 
deposit to the extinguishment of the 
depositor’s indebtedness grows out 
of the doctrine that the relationship 
between the bank and the depositor 
is that of debtor and creditor. The 
bank holds a lien upon the deposits 
in its hands to secure the repayment 
of the depositor’s indebtedness, and 
may enforce that lien as the debts 





Court Rulings 
Summarized 


1. If a@ bank cannot appro. 
priate deposits in payment for a 
debt that has not matured at the 
time of the depositor’s death, then 
it cannot do so after the debt 
matures. 

2. Similarly, the general rule in 
most states is that when the de- 
positor becomes insolvent, the 
bank is entitled to apply a deposit 
to an unmatured debt due the 
bank. 

3. However, some states—no- 
tably New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Nebraska 
—have ruled that in the case of 
insolvency, all creditors have a 
vested right to a pro-rata divi- 
dend. 

4. In all states, a bank has a 
right to set-off deposits if the de- 
positor has signed an agreement 
that in case of his death the bank 
was privileged to use his depos- 
ited money to pay his bank obli- 
gation. 


mature by applying the debtor's 
deposit against them, thus setting 
the two off against each other. Its 
debt had matured before there was 
administration on the estate of the 
decedent, or any demand made of it 
for the deposit.” 

In still another case, 208 Pac. 702, 
the court held that when a depositor 
died insolvent, the bank had a right 
to set off a note in its favor against 
the deposit. 

In this case, the court clearly 
explained that the bank had this 
right whether or not a state law 
authorized the bank to retain a lien 
on the deposit to secure payment of 
the note. 

Also, in Ford’s Adm’r. v. Thorn- 
ton, 3 Leigh, 695 it was shown that 
a debtor died before the note fell 
due. His estate proved to be insol- 
vent. The bank at the time of his 
death had money of his on deposit, 
and it was held that the bank was 
entitled to: “Apply the deposit to 
the payment of the note.” 

In Knecht v. United States Savings 
Institute, 2 Mo. App. 563, a bank 
held a note against a depositor, who 
died insolvent before the note ma- 
tured. The note was for more than 
the amount of the deposit. A bal- 
ance was struck between the two 
demands, and the bank was allowed 
to prove up the remainder of its 
claim against the estate. 

In Mathewson v. Strafford Bank, 
45 N. H. 108, the executor sued to 
recover the testator’s deposit. The 
bank was allowed to set-off its note 
against the testator, although it had 
not matured at his death, and the 
estate was insolvent. 

In Camden National Bank v. 
Green, 17 Atl. 689, it was disclosed 
that the testator died, leaving a bal- 
ance in the bank which he willed to 
his wife. She had it transferred to 
her own account, and the estate 
proved insolvent. The note held by 
the bank against the testator was 
matured, and the bank was held 
entitled to set-off the deposit against 
the note. 


DEPOSITOR INSOLVENT 


Legal controversies are few in 
which solvent debtors contest or 
defend a suit by the bank to appro- 
priate or set-off a depositor’s money 
to pay an overdue note during the 
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By 
LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


depositor’s lifetime, or an unma- 
tured note after his death. 

For illustration, in Joe, 39 Pac. 
(2d) 127, it was disclosed that a 
depositor of a bank gave his promis- 
sory note to the bank in the sum of 
$5,000. The maker died, and shortly 
thereafter the court appointed an 
administratrix of his estate. At the 
time of his death, there was a bal- 
ance in his deposit of $2,159.97. No 
payments had been made upon the 
note then. After the death of the 
depositor, there was deposited by 
the administratrix the sum of 
$1,818.33 in the account, making a 
balance in the account of $3,938.70. 

Soon afterward, the bank applied 
the sum of $3,938.70 to the note, and 
thereafter filed its claim with the 
administratrix for what it said was 
the balance due on the note, viz., 
$2,021.70. The claim was disallowed 
and the bank commenced suit 
against the administratrix to recover 
the sum. In holding the bank had 
a legal right to appropriate the 
amount from the deceased deposi- 
tor’s account to pay the note, the 
court said: 

“The general rule is that when the 
depositor becomes insolvent, the 
bank is entitled to apply a deposit 
to an unmatured debt due the bank. 

Also, in Gillette v. Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa, 95 Okl. 76, the 
court held that the right of the bank 
to apply a deposit of a customer to 
the discharge of the indebtedness of 
the customer, grows out of the rela- 
tion of debtor and creditor existing 
between the bank and the depositor, 
and is in reality a right of set-off. 

The right may exist in the ab- 
sence of the bank’s lien statute, 
though it is often said that the right 
arises from or is founded upon such 
statute. 

As to the right to apply upon an 
unmatured obligation it is generally 
held that, in the absence of insolv- 
ency, the right does not exist. 
Authorities concede this to be the 
general rule. This rule, however, 
is not universally applied when the 
depositor dies before the maturity 
of his indebtedness to the bank. 

In Little Adm’r. v. City National 
Bank, 115 Ky. 629, 74 S. W. 699, 103 
Am. St. Rep. 349, it is held: ““When 
decedent had money on deposit in a 
bank at the time of his death, and 
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the bank held a note against him for 
a less amount, which matured the 
day after his death, it was entitled 
to set-off the amount of the note 
against the deposit, and pay the 
decedent’s administrator, the dif- 
ference. 

“The right of a bank to apply a 
deposit to the extinguishment of the 
depositor’s indebtedness grows out 
of the doctrine that the relationship 
between the bank and the depositor 
is that of debtor and creditor.” 

Many leading courts have held 
that the bank has a lien on the de- 
posit, and also in the earlier case of 
Masonic Savings Bank v. Bangs’ 
Adm’r, 84 Ky. 135, 8 Ky. Law Rep. 
16, 4 Am. St. Rep. 197, it was said 
that the right to this lien is recog- 
nized by all the elementary books on 
the subject, and by an unbroken line 
of American decisions. 

In Pendleton v. Hellman Comm. 
Trust and Savings Bank, 58 Cal. 
App. 448, 208 P. 702, it is held: 
“When a depositor died insolvent, 
the bank had a right to set-off a 
note in its favor against the deposit.” 

On the other hand, in some states 
the higher courts have adopted the 
law that a bank cannot set-off a 
deposit against an unmatured debt 
even though the depositor is insol- 
vent. The same law, in these states, 
is applicable in cases in which the 
insolvent depositor is deceased. In 
such cases, the courts of these juris- 
dictions hold that, the estate being 
insolvent, a bank has no right to 
apply the deposit to the unmatured 
debt of the deceased depositor. 

For example, in the leading case 
of Jager, 29, N. Y. S. 303, it was 
shown that at the time of death a 
depositor owed various creditors, 
including the bank. In this case, 
the court refused to allow the bank 
to apply the money on deposit to 
the debt the depositor owed the 


bank. This court said: 

“To allow this set-off would be 
unfair to other creditors whose 
claims existed at the death of the 
decedent or matured before the de- 
fendant’s (bank’s). Had the dece- 
dent depositor lived, he might have 
drawn this deposit and paid such 
prior creditors, or they might have 
reached it by judgment and execu- 
tion. Against both of these chances 
the defendant (bank) now asks to 
profit, and thereby allowed to come 
in and take all of a fund which 
other creditors, by reason of their 
earlier right, might have had to 
their exclusion but for the accident 
of the debtor’s death.” 

Also, in Bosler 4 Pa. 32, Pennsyl- 
vania, it was shown that a depositor 
was insolvent before his death. The 
court refused to allow the bank to 
set-off the money on deposit, say- 
ing: 

“Is a set-off allowable when the 
estate is notoriously insolvent? We 
think not. If the estate be solvent, 
the creditors are entitled to receive 
the whole debt; if otherwise, they 
have a vested right to a pro-rata 
dividend. It is an unanswerable ob- 
jection to the decision of the court 
(holding a bank entitled to appro- 
priate a deposit to the unmatured 
debt of a deceased depositor) where- 
by one creditor may receive the 
whole amount of his debt, whereas 
other creditors will receive a pro- 
rata only, lessened by the sum 
which he has been permitted to set- 
off; this, we conceive, is not in 
accordance with justice, for equality 
is equity; nor is it consistent with 
authority.” 

In still another case, 98 Pa., Sup. 
Ct. 213, decided by a Pennsylvania 
court, involving the same point of 
the law, the court said: 

“It has been uniformly held by 

(Continued on page 485) 
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Depositors Help Us Figure Charges 


By instructing depositors to enter checks in the proper column 
on deposit tickets so that the account may be analyzed quickly, 
much time is saved in the monthly computation of analysis charges. 





Until we attempted to 
instruct depositors to 
make entries on deposit 
tickets as they should 
be made, we had a great 

deal of extra work to do 
in the proof department. We for- 
merly accepted deposit tickets with 
checks listed erroneously. This made 
it necessary to identify checks on 
us, checks on Chicago banks, and 
other checks, after we received 
them, by placing symbols after each 
item. This, of course, required a 
great deal of time, and was one of 
the causes of occasional slowing up 
of work through the proof depart- 
ment. 

Our campaign of customer educa- 
tion is showing results, to the extent 
that we have very little of this work 
to do. The beginning, of course, was 
the designing of deposit tickets 
which made it easy to list checks as 
we wanted them listed. As you see 
from the reproduction of the small 
deposit slip herewith, the column 
for entering checks on Chicago 
banks, post office orders and ex- 
press money orders, is the longest 
of the four columns. The second 
space is divided into two separate 
columns, one for checks and drafts 
on New York City, and the other 
for checks on this bank. The third 
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space is about two-thirds as long as 
the first one, and is allowed for 
checks and drafts on other towns 
and cities. 


The deposit ticket shown is the 
smallest one we use. We have sev- 
eral other sizes—some for use in the 
adding machine. The spacing on all 
deposit tickets has been planned ac- 
cording to our experience in use. 
Some of our customers have several 
hundred checks a day, and we pro- 
vide them with very large deposit 
sheets for use in an adding machine. 


One of the first and greatest helps 
is to instruct depositors to list the 
total of all post office and express 
money orders as one item instead of 
itemizing each money order. We 
instruct our depositors in the method 
of doing this by sending someone 
from the bank to explain the reason, 
or by contacting the customer when 
he comes in to make a deposit. 

As soon as the customer learns 
how much expense is saved him, he 
is not only willing but eager to do 
it this way. We show him that the 
easiest way to handle these items is 


to run an adding machine tape of all 
post office money orders, and attach 
the tape to the money orders when 
he makes the deposit, entering only 
the total on the deposit ticket. We 
have him do the same thing with 
express money orders. 

We also explain to the depositor 
that the reason for entering checks 
on other Chicago banks separately 
is that our analysis charge on checks 
on Chicago banks is less than on 
checks that are drawn on out-of- 
town points. Furthermore, we must 
have the total number of checks, 
because we charge 1% cents per 
item. 

We have the New York City items 
entered separately because we clear 
these checks in the same length of 
time as we clear Chicago checks; 
therefore, they are on only a one- 
day float basis. However, the total 
of items on New York is added to 
the total of out-of-town items. 

One of the most important things 
to explain to customers is the reason 
for each type of service charge. We 
find that when the reason is ex- 
plained, the customer realizes the 
necessity of the charge. That is why, 
in addition to the total of his charge, 
we give an itemized account of the 
charges to each depositor each 
month, as you see from the repro- 





The Eleven-point Routing Which Saves Operating Time 


1. Deposits are picked up from 
the tellers at frequent intervals 
during the day. 


2. The checker counts the num- 
ber of local items and the num- 
ber of those on which charges 
are to be made, and computes 
exchange charges which are 
entered in a form provided in 
the teller's stamp. 


3. The calculator operator 
proves the total against the de- 
posit slip. 

4. The head bookkeeper sorts 
the deposit slips by ledgers. 
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5. Ledger clerks make the 
ledger entries. 

6. Items are posted to the state- 
ments. 

7. The Recordak clerk photo- 
graphs the deposit tickets the fol- 
lowing morning. 

8. The bookkeeper then files 
the deposit slips in alphabetical 
order to be used the following 
month by the analysis depart- 
ment which saves detail posting 
daily. 

9. On the first of the month, 
the average balance for each 
depositor is computed, and this 


figure is placed on the stub of the 
customer's statement which has 
been retained by the bank. The 
number of checks drawn is placed 
on these stubs by clerks who 
package the cancelled checks. 

10. The analysis clerk computes 
all the charges, using the bal- 
ances, number of checks, and the 
figures from the original deposit 
tickets. 

11. The charges are itemized on 
the account analysis sheet, which 
is sent to the customer as expla- 
nation of the charge made 
against his account. 
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duction of our account analysis 
ticket. 

When the customer thoroughly 
understands the layout of our 
deposit tickets and the reasons for 
the various entries, he is perfectly 
willing to cooperate with the bank. 
He understands, of course, that using 
the right size of deposit ticket 
makes it unnecessary, as a rule, to 
use more than one; it also makes it 
unnecessary to use a ticket that will 
be only partly full. 

Now let me explain the routine in 
our bank which takes advantage of 
this help our customers give us in 
figuring service and analysis charges. 
When a deposit is received at the 
teller’s window, the teller stamps it 
with his number and with spaces for 
entering charges, on some conven- 
ient place on the ticket. You will 
see in the illustration that the stamp 
shown represents Teller No. 6. 

The teller makes out a cash ticket 
in duplicate on which he enters the 
total amount of cash—currency plus 
silver. He keeps one copy of this to 
help him balance his cash at the end 
of the day, and sends the other copy 
with the deposit ticket and the 
checks, to the proof department. 

This makes it possible to pick up 
the deposits from the tellers at fre- 
quent intervals during the day. The 
teller is through with the deposit 
ticket and the items that go with it, 
as soon as the customer leaves the 
window. 

The next operation is for the 
checker to count the number of local 
items and the number of those on 
which charges are to be made, and 
compute the exchange charge, which 
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REMARKS 


is entered in the space opposite the 
word “charge” on the rubber-stamp 
form which the teller puts on the 
deposit ticket. 

As this is done, the checker notes 
with a pencil the number of items on 
Chicago banks, and the number of 
items on other towns and cities. 

This enables the analysis clerk to 
compute the service charges of two 
cents on transit items and 1% cents 
on clearing items, without counting 
the items. The pencilled numbers 
are simply run off on the calculator, 
using the right side for out-of-town 
and the left side for local, or added 
up mentally, if only a few deposits 
were made during the month. 

The next step is for the calculator 





What Customers Learn 


1. To use a deposit ticket that 
fits the size of deposit. 

2. To enter separately: a. 
checks on this bank; b. checks 
and drafts on other Chicago 
banks, post office and express 
money orders; c. checks and 
drafts on other towns and cities; 
e. currency; f. silver. 

3. To enter the grand total from 
adding machine tape list of all 
post office and express money 
orders and not itemize each order. 

4. The reasons for various 
charges and the method of com- 
puting each. 

5. The various services offered 
by the bank. 







Average Daily Balance 





Net Loanable Balance 


Interest on Loanal 


Exchange Charged 


Transit Items 31¢* Per Item ! 74 
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operator to prove the total against 
the deposit slip. 

The head bookkeeper then sorts 
the deposit slips by ledgers, so that 
each ledger clerk gets only those 
tickets whose totals are to be entered 
in his ledger. 

Next, the ledger clerks make their 
entries, and the following morning, 
after the statements are in balance, 
the deposit tickets go to the Recordak 
clerk, who photographs them. This 
gives us a photographic record of 
deposit slips by days. The slips 
themselves are then filed alpha- 
betically by customers’ names, with 
the previously sorted items. The 
bookkeeper usually sorts three days 
at a time, as it is faster than sorting 
each day’s items separately. This 
method makes it very easy to look 
up any deposit tickets. 

The deposit tickets themselves are 
retained for 10 years and Recordak 
negatives are kept indefinitely. The 
deposit slips are filed in special 
drawers in the bookkeeper’s desk 
until the end of the month, when 
they are turned over to the analysis 
department—from whence they go 
to the vault. 

On the first of the month, the 
average balance for each depositor 
is computed, and this figure, with 
the number of checks drawn by 
each depositor, is supplied to the 
analysis clerk on a sheet of paper 
which we refer to as the “Stub”, 
which was removed from the cus- 
tomer’s statement and retained by 
the bank. The analysis clerk then 
computes the charges from the 
deposit tickets of the month and 
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JEPOSIT PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


y Of Systems In 100 Vaults 


3. Accounting Records 


Inasmuch as it is important to know whether the safe deposit 
vault is paying for itself and making a profit, it seems advis- 
able for any bank to keep a separate ledger account of the 


income and expense, as well as a customers’ 









It would appear from the 
study of replies received 
. to a questionnaire sent 

to 100 banks having safe 

deposit vaults, that the 

accounting for the in- 
come and expense of the safe deposit 
department has been somewhat neg- 
lected in many cases. The neglect 
has resulted in the bank having no 
figures to show whether the safe 
deposit vault pays for itself or not. 

The common records maintained 
by practically all are made up of 
the customers’ ledger and a journal 
account of the daily receipts, entered 
by customers’ names. This protects 
the bank against disputes with cus- 
tomers as to the payment of rentals, 
but it does not reveal whether the 
vault is operated at a loss or a profit. 

It is so easy to determine this that 
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Address 


Address 


it seems important that an income 
and expense account be kept spe- 
cially for the safe deposit depart- 
ment, regardless of the size of bank. 
In this account should be entered a 
reasonable amount for rentals on the 
space and equipment used; salaries 
of those who operate this depart- 
ment, either on a full-time or a 
part-time basis; stationery; book- 
keeping, and other expense. 

To offset these expenses, all in- 
come from rentals should be entered 
on this ledger sheet. There need be 
nothing special about this sheet— 
any income and expense account 
record that is being used by the 
bank will serve. 

It is, of course, common practice 
for the customer to be given a re- 
ceipt when he pays his rental, and 
for this amount to be entered on the 


Address 


Address 





Date Paid 


Date Duc Amount 


hereby constitute and appoint 


true and lawful attorney with full power of free access to this sufe with the 
right to act for me the same as if 1 were personally present until such powers are 


revoked in writing. 


(Signed) 


Witness: _ 








Deputy’s Signature 


Appointment of deputy is hereby revoked Date Revoked 





RELEASE 


The undersigned having removed the entire contents of this safe, and having surrendered all keys to the same which were in 
possession, hereby releases the bank from all claims and liability. 


{Sear} 


————— 





[Sear] 


ledger account. 


customers’ ledger. 
take various forms. 








These ledgers | 


For example, the Security Na- | 
tional Bank of Greensboro, N. C., | 
uses a card. On one side of the card | 


are the rules and regulations which 


make up the contract signed by the | 


customer. On the other side, in addi- 
tion to the name of the customer, the 
key number, safe number, and so 
on, there is space for entering five 
yearly payments. This card, there- 
fore, needs to be replaced every five 
years. The card is 5 by 8 and is 
heavy. 

The First National Bank of Pueblo, 
Colo., uses a 4 by 6 card, with 
twelve spaces for entering rental 
payments. These spaces are divided 
into columns in which are entered 
the year, the month, the day, and 


the amount. There is a debit and a 
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credit column, so that the amount 
due and the amount paid may be 
entered side by side. This card, 
however, contains nothing except 
the record of payment. It is separate 
from the contract. 

The Pattison National Bank of 
Elkland, Pa., uses a large card on 
which is entered all the information 
and records with respect to any one 
customer. The card is made on a 
heavy stock and is 8% by 11 in size. 
In addition to spaces for the visita- 
tion records, there are spaces for 
entering payments for twelve years. 
Thus the record of visitation, the 
record of deputies appointed, their 
signatures, and the borrower’s con- 
tract and surrender are all printed 
on one card. This card has a guide 
at the top which can be flagged 
according to the date the rental is 
due. 

The First National Bank of Belle 
Vernon, Pa., uses a loose-leaf ledger 


The First National Pank of Belle 
Vernon, Pa., records rental payments 
in columns down the right side of the 
customer's safe deposit ledger sheet— 
which also contains the rules and 
regulations, the contract, a joint-tenancy 
agreement, and spaces for appoint- 
ment of deputes, revocation, and box 
surrender. On the back is kept a 
record of visitations. 


tions, space for * appointment of * 


deputies, and the record of payment. 

It is quite common practice for all 
the payments received on any one 
day to be entered by items in a 
journal. The total from this journal 
is then transferred to the general 
books, under the heading of “Safe 
deposit income and expense ac- 
count.” , 


* Most bankers are perfectly willing 
to exchange forms used for various 
banking records, and often this ex- 
change of forms results in improv- 
ing the records of the banker who 
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” sheet, which contains all of the in- examines them. 
Na- formation with respect to any one 

Cc ' rental, and has spaces for entering 
oer. the rental paid for 34 years. Cer- 
hich tainly by the time this sheet has Safe No. 
en been used for 34 years, it will need 
ddi- replacing—probably long _ before 

that. Address 
gps The Continental National Bank of 
five Lincoln, Nebr., has a record that 
ant goes even farther than that. It has 
Ave spaces for entering rental payments 
d is for 66 years. Furthermore, it is not 
printed on a very heavy stock. It 

blo, | is a folded card which fits into a 
with | 5 by 8 holder. It contains the ten- 
ntal | = 2ncy lease, the rules and regula- 
ided | The First National Bank of 
ered | Pueblo, Colo., uses a_ simple 

and | file card to record Payments for 
aA 6 | 12 years, while The Pattison 


National Bank (below) records 
the same number of payments 
across the bottom of the “Visita- 


tion Record.” 
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THE PATTISON NATIONAL BANK, ELKLAND, PA. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Pueblo, Colorado 





APPOINTMENT OF OCEPUTIES SIGNATURES OF DEPUTIES 
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Customers Demand Personal Loan Service 


In Providing It, The Bank Finds New Profits 


This bank’s experience is impressive, but not unusual. Losses have been 
nothing. Interest rates are higher. New customers have been created. The rou- 
tine is simple. These features recommend personal loans to country bankers. 









“Tf it is profitable or ad- 
visable for the modern 
city bank to create and 
promote a personal loan 
department, then it 
should be even more 
desirable that the country bank 
operate a similar department, be- 
cause the cost of handling small 
loans in the small town should be 
lower than similar handling in the 
average city.” 

So reasoned the owners of a pro- 
gressive West Texas small town 
bank about three years ago. Start- 
ing the personal loan service soon 
afterward, the owners have had no 
cause to change their attitude and 
reasoning. Without advertising the 
service and without adding a cent 
to the cost of operations, the bank 
has built the personal loan business 
up to a point where it carries from 
100 to 200 small personal loans at 
all times. 

A crew of pipeline office workers 
really started the bank in the per- 
sonal loan business. The cashier of 
the bank came to know most of these 
young fellows quite well, through 
handling company checks for them 
and through social contacts. He was 
impressed with the generally high 
caliber of the men. 

One day, one of them came to the 
bank. “Mr. Smart”, he said, “I need 
$25. I’ve got to send my wife to 
Missouri to see her mother who is 
not expected to live, and I don’t 
have enough cash to finance her 
trip. I could go to San Angelo and 
borrow from a personal loan com- 
pany there—I’ve done it before— 
but the interest is so high, and I’d 
just rather do business with you.” 

Knowing the young office man, the 
cashier was favorably inclined to 
make the loan, small as it was. He 
wanted to know when and how the 
proposed borrower would like to 
repay. 

“Just in order not to pinch myself, 
I'd like to pay it back in three 
monthly installments.” 
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By RUEL McDANIEL 


The cashier made out the note on 
that basis, charging somewhat more 
than the usual rate of interest on 
larger loans, and had it signed. The 
borrower was pleased, because the 
interest, though higher than normal 
bank rates (chargeable to service), 
was only about a fourth the rate he 
would have paid to a personal loan 
company. 

This loan was paid promptly. Ap- 
parently, this first borrower told 
several associates about his loan for, 
the week after he borrowed his $25, 
two other men from the same office 
came to the bank with requests for 
loans. 

The bank was in the personal loan 
business before the owners realized 
it. The cashier, appreciative of an 
opportunity to serve deserving 
young men, rather warmed up to 
the idea. 

All of the first 30 or 40 such loans 
were made without additional signa- 
tures, the cashier depending on his 





Six Points Of The 
Small Loan Plan 


1. Maturities and payments 
are adjusted to the convenience 
of the borrowers. 


2. Renewals for unpaid balan- 
ces are made when necessary. 


3. Additional signatures are 
not always required except on 
borderline cases. 


4. Both unsecured and secured 
loans are made. 


5. An extra discount is earned 
on automobile notes. 


6. Not all applicants get the 
loan asked for because each 
credit is judged carefully. 


knowledge of the men and his judg- 
ment of human nature to protect 
him. He lost nothing on any of 
them. 

From purely personal loans, the 
bank gradually got into making 
loans on automobiles. It makes a 
few on radios. 

‘“‘We decided there was no use sit- 
ting here and watching this type of 
business go to nearby cities,” the 
cashier explains, “when we were in 
appreciably better position to han- 
dle the loans on a safe basis, because 
we knew the people better than 
outsiders did and obviously could 
avoid some losses which loan com- 
panies in the cities would suffer.” 

The bank now makes two types 
of personal loans. One is on an 
unsecured note, payable weekly or 
monthly; the other is on a similar 
note, but bearing the name of an 
endorser. 

In both cases, the regular note 
form is used, with the necessary 
additional facts written in. On the 
face of the note, a notation shows 
that it is a personal weekly—or 
monthly—payment plan. On the 
back of the note, is a schedule of 
the payments. The total sum of the 
note — interest and principal — is 
shown in the body. 

The bank lends money on a car 
when the owner is known to be 
reliable and desires to use it as secu- 
rity on a personal loan; and it also 
lends on car notes, especially when 
two persons known to the cashier 
make a car deal. The bank cashes 
the notes made on the car and takes 
a discount, the specific financial ar- 
rangement being worked out with 
the two persons making the deal. 

“Aside from the reasonable profit 
to be made from personal loans, we 
feel that we are rendering a definite 
service to our little community,” the 
cashier declares. ‘‘People come to us 
with all types of money needs; and 
we want them to, because we like 
to feel that we are important in their 
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Deeds in at least three counties 

of northeast Kansas reveal the 

fact that the Denison State’Bank is 
carrying farmers’ notes given for 


| R deci in of the Registrar of 


' the purchase of farm equipment. 


Oe ee 


Our bank is located in a village of 
less than 1,000 inhabitants, and since 
I grew up in the place, I know the 
community and its _ possibilities; 
know every family and the capacity 
of its members for earning money to 
meet their obligations. 

The Denison State Bank has pur- 
chased farmers’ paper from dealers 
and manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment for nearly three years and the 
paper has been profitable and highly 
satisfactory. Naturally, there is a 
limit to the amount of money that 
we can wisely invest in this way. 
In order to have the necessary diver- 
sity of loans, we set the amount of 
advances to be made on farm equip- 
ment at approximately 15% of total 
loans. 

We finance farm equipment by 
various methods. Money to pay for 
such equipment is included in other 
loans made direct to farmers. These 
we do not include in the 15% used 
to buy paper for the indirect financ- 
ing. 

Some implement dealers offer us 
notes as soon as sales are made. If 
we want them, we accept them; if, 
for some reason or other, we cannot 
handle the paper, the dealer may 
still be accommodated by the imple- 
ment manufacturers’ financing facil- 
ities. 

In order to interest us, this kind 
of contract must show approxi- 
mately 40% paid down on delivery, 
another 30% to be paid from the 
sale of crops raised in the current 


| year, and the final 30% coming due 


the following year. 

Also, we want to know something 
about the business methods of the 
dealer who offers us a note for pur- 
chase. We want to know something 


§ about his selling habits, whether or 






not he is so greedy for sales that he 
will sell a farmer equipment that is 
far bigger and more expensive than 
he needs and beyond the ability of 
his farm to support. 

We are primarily interested in that 
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We Like Farm Equipment Paper 


By W. A. COLEMAN 


Cashier, Denison State Bank, 
Denison, Kansas 


40% down-payment. We want to 
be sure that it represents an actual 
equity in the equipment and not 
some old, wornout horse-drawn 
machines or some decrepit livestock 
that the farmer wanted to get rid of. 
I want to emphasize the importance 
of the fact that the farmer who has 
invested cash or other valuable as- 
sets in a piece of equipment, is going 
to make every effort to finish paying 
for it. And, after the second pay- 
ment (30%) is made, the farmer 
feels the responsibility of ownership. 
He realizes that he has to finish pay- 
ing for the equipment or lose all 
(70%) that he has put into it. 

We take some of this type of paper 
with the dealer’s indorsement, but 
we carry most of it without recourse 
to the dealer. There have been no 
repossessions. However, in the event 
that a piece of equipment should 
have to be taken back, we insist that 
the dealer who made the sale origi- 
nally, recondition and resell the 
machine. 

The fact that the dealer’s name 
does not appear as guarantor on the 





The Five Important 
Points In The Plan 


1. Loans are made direct to 
farmers. 


2. Others are bought from 
dealers who sell to farmers. 


3. Still others are bought from 
the manufacturer when the farmer 
has only one payment still to 
make. 


4. The dealer is not always 
required to endorse the paper. 


5. But the dealer is always 
asked to help when collections 
are slow or when repossessions 
are necessary. 





e 


This frank discussion of experience should be a stimulus to any 
banker who is complaining that there is no demand for loans. 


note does not relieve him of the 
obligation of helping to collect the 
money due or of the responsibility 
of reselling repossessed equipment. 
We would not continue to do busi- 
ness with any dealer who shirked 
any part of his collection job. . 

We study carefully the financial 
statements of the farmers. Not only 
is the farm plant and the earning 
capacity of the farmer of first im- 
portance, but it is necessary that the 
farmer who is buying equipment on 
credit, have sufficient assets so that 
in case of a complete crop failure, 
he could meet at least a sufficient 
part of his due payment to warrant 
a renewal of his note. 

We can quickly decide whether or 
not we will be able to carry the note 
of a farmer who lives in the vicinity 
of Denison and does business with 
our bank. However, some of the 
paper offered to us is signed by men 
with whom I am not personally 
familiar, and who are customers of 
banks in other towns. In deciding 
upon a farmer’s credit rating, we 
give careful attention to the state- 
ments made by his credit references 
and, especially if he is from another 
town, to what his banker says about 
him. 

In this connection, it would seem 
to me that most of these farmers 
whose notes we handle could finance 
their equipment purchases through 
their own banks. We do not accept 
paper from a farmer whose banker 
says he is an unsatisfactory risk. I 
cannot understand why their own 
bankers let them get away. 

I believe that a country bank is 
obligated to take care of the financial 
needs of its home community, inso- 
far as this can be done with safety. 
I consider loans to farmers as good 
as other methods of _ investing 
money. True, in the case of partial 
crop failures, some of the paper we 
carry to finance implement sales 
may have to be renewed with addi- 


tional security. However, many 
other investments have been dis- 
appointing. 


We purchase some farm equip- 
ment paper after the manufacturer’s 
credit department has accepted the 


(Continued on page 489) 
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“IT wish we had caught 
that fellow,” is a com- 
mon enough phrase in 
any bank after it has 
been victimized by some 
clever forger. Too often, 
employees of these banks have dis- 
covered that the forger was not quite 
so clever, and that a little closer 
study of a check or note and a little 
more time spent in comparison with 
the original signature would have 
saved the bank money. 

Losses from forgeres are avoid- 
able if cashiers, tellers, and other 
employees learn to watch for a few 
of the common telltale marks. Sug- 
gestions as to how some of the 
forged and spurious signatures may 
be suspected before payments are 
made have been given to Bankers 
Monthly by Mrs. Katherine Appel- 
gate Keeler, who is examiner of 
questioned documents for the Scien- 
tific Crime Detection Laboratory of 
Northwestern University. 

Establishment of the genuineness 
or spuriousness of a signature, 
whether on check, note, will, or other 
document, is seldom an unsolvable 
problem. Often, with a little training, 
a teller, cashier, or other bank em- 
ployee can learn to recognize certain 
forgeries at a glance. In some cases, 
the additional equipment and serv- 
ices of experts found in laboratories 
is necessary to establish the gen- 
uineness or spuriousness of writing. 

Forgeries fall into two classifica- 
tions: 1. those which are imitated or 
copied from the original, and 2. those 
which are traced. Both appear on 
notes, checks, and drafts, although 
the former is more commonly used, 
especially by expert forgers. 

Generally, a forgery of this type 
will immediately show signs of at- 
tempted imitation of the genuine. An 
effort to make it look exactly like 
the original will be obvious in the 
signature as a whole, in individual 
letters, in spacing, in lines, in flour- 
ishes, and in other outstanding char- 
acteristics. 

The forged signature will not ap- 
pear to be naturally written. Re- 
member, that unless a person is 
illiterate, signing his own name is a 
habit which comes with naturalness 
and ease. A genuine signature shows 
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These Signs Warn That— 


This Wri 


ling ds. ouged 


Experimentation with the points explained here is 
likely to aid tellers and others in being warned 
when a spurious signature is presented in the bank. 


speed, smoothness, uniformity, and 
a certain amount of confidence. 
Forged writing is usually broken 
and disconnected and contains rag- 
ged lines and poorly formed letters. 

Consider your own handwriting, 
for example. Write your name as 
you normally do, without giving it 
any conscious effort. Then try slowly 
to make an exact copy of it, and see 
what happens. The more you try to 
make it look exactly like your own, 
the more ragged and uncertain it 
will be. Try to copy another per- 
son’s signature, and you will have 
the same result. 

In most forgeries, the lines of let- 
ters will show evidence of slow or 
halting movements throughout the 
writing. Lines will be wavy and 
unsteady. There may also be de- 
fects in shading or pressure in the 
writing. Making due allowances for 
the running of ink in the pen lines 
and flourishes of letters, a naturally 
written signature will show that the 
same amount of pressure has been 
used throughout the writing. The 
spurious signature through lighter 





To Guard Against 
Forgeries, Watch For: 


1. Broken and disconnected 
lines 

2. “Drawing” instead of writ- 
ing 

3. Poorly formed letters 

4. Halting movements 

5. Thickening ink lines at base 
of letters 

6. Unsteady lines 

7. Change of pressure in writ- 
ing, seen in combinations of light 
and dark strokes 

8. Changes of direction in 
movement 

9. Unsteady strokes, especially 
upward ones 





By B. C. STEVENS 


and darker strokes on the letters 
themselves will show that the pres- 
sure has changed as the writer 
paused to study the writing. 

Letters in a genuine signature are 
usually fairly close to the same size 
in height and width. A forged sig- 
nature often shows obvious lack of 
proportions between the individual 
letters. Watch for the signature that 
shows obvious and disconnected gaps 
between letters. 

An obvious forgery often shows 
that it has been executed so slowly 
and so cautiously that the signature 
is not writing but drawing. Each let- 
ter is a separate unit and the signa- 
ture shows plainly that there has 
been a pause after each letter when 
the writer stops to study the next 
character. Usually, even the slight- 
est changes of movement in writing 





are noticeable. One letter may lean | 


to the left, another stand straight up, 
and another lean to the right. Such 
signatures obviously lack the free- 
dom and speed of ordinary writing, 
since the average person writes his 


name from beginning to end without | 


stopping. There is also usually a tell- 
tale thickening of the ink line at the 
end or base of each letter which will 
not be present in a genuine signa- 
ture. This is caused as the writer 
lets the pen come to rest while he 
studies the next letter or character 
to be copied. 

Natural rhythm and freedom of 
movement which produces clear 
strokes and natural handwriting is 
usually difficult to imitate. Look for 
evidences of wavy or uncertain 


strokes, especially in those with an | 


upward movement and those used to 
form the capitals and taller letters 
such as the k’s, l’s, h’s, and t’s. In 
forged writing these strokes will 
often be weak and hesitant and will 
show that they were made slowly 
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2 RTE PORES a 


and carefully instead of with one 
definite sweep of the pen. First and 
last strokes in names are also im- 
portant, since they usually show that 
great care has been taken in their 
execution. 

When such defects as these appear 
in a signature it is often possible to 
avoid accepting a forged document. 
Often, however, further identifica- 
tion by comparison with a known 
genuine signature is necessary. A 
review of the defects already men- 
tioned should be the first step. If 
the questioned signature happens to 
be especially well executed, it may 
be necessary to make the comparison 
letter by letter, watching closely the 
shading, height, and breadth. If not 
clear to the naked eye, such points 
can be examined closely with the 
aid of a comparison microscope. A 
comparison microscope which can be 
secured from a laboratory equip- 
ment supply house is an instrument 
which brings two separate objects 
into the same field of vision so that 
they can be examined side by side 
through one eye piece. Thus indi- 
vidual letters of two signatures can 
be examined side by side. 

If comparison is necessary, the 
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Figure 1—Known signature. 


Figure 2—Disputed signature. Note the fuzzy, unsteady lines. 





Note the clean steady “written” lines. 


Note 


the disjointed and “drawn” effect and the number of places that the ink 
has run as the forger paused to study the writing. 





Figure 3 is a reproduction of the forged will which figured recently in the celebrated 


Anna Hahn case in Cincinnati. 


Anna Hahn was convicted of poisoning Jacob 


Wagner and condemned to death. Important in her conviction was the proof estab- 
lished through examination of the handwriting that Mrs. Hahn had forged the will 
in an attempt to get Wagner's estate. Here again there is evidence of pauses 
between letters. Comparison with writing known to be Wagner's showed a par- 


ticularly marked divergence in the “a 


” 


s"——those of the spurious handwriting being 


more pointed and leaning much further to the right. 


advantages of a quantity of writing 
for comparison is obvious, since it 
establishes constant features of 
identity. A disguise is more difficult 
to maintain consistently in larger 


than smaller amounts of writing. 
Should a cashier be confronted with 
a suspected forger and none of the 
tests suggested serve to convince 


(Continued on page 487) 
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TENSILE STRENGTH 


This test is made by placing a small piece 
of the fabric in an apparatus which pulls 
the fabric apart and indicates the amount 
of strength in pounds which is required 
before the fibers begin to break. 








The clothing business 
rarely declines in sales 
to the same extent as 
the more sensitive in- 
dustries. At the same 
time, it is one of the first 
industries to feel the benefits of a 
recovery. The reason: when a per- 
son’s purchasing power increases, 
one of the first things he does is to 
buy new and better clothing. Ac- 
cordingly,.one of the outstanding 
features of the industry is that, in 
a period of better times, there is 
bound to be an increase in volume 
of clothing sales. 

As a result of the activities of 
organized labor in the East, the 
business has been centralized largely 
in New York City, and in the West 
has been decentralized. More than 
80% of the industry is now under 
union control by virtue of collective 
bargaining agreements. This union- 
ization has been developed over a 
period of 20 to 25 years, and now is 
the leading illustration of the dom- 
ination of an industry by labor. 

One of the unfortunate effects of 
this development is that prices have 
become more or less _ inflexible, 
which interferes with distribution in 
a period like the present when 
there’s a demand for lower prices. 

In all, there are over 200,000 per- 
sons actively engaged in the process 
of manufacturing men’s and boys’ 
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Loan Hazards Of The Clothing M 


clothing. The total value of their 
annual product has been placed at 
approximately three-fourths of a 
billion dollars. 

The average clothing manufac- 
turer conducts his business each 
year over two seasons, spring and 
fall. During each season, new 
models and fabrics are assembled. 

While the manufacturer prepares 
a production schedule, the weather 
can play havoc with his calculations. 
The kind of weather that jumps from 
winter to summer literally over 
night, has an ill effect on the normal 
sales volume. Should the summer 
weather be cool, a high sales volume 
in summer goods will be difficult to 
attain, and vice versa. 

The successful manufacturer 


By BERTRAM J. CAHN 


President, B. Kuppenheimer and Co., Inc., 
New York and Chicago 


works on the theory that the best 
method of guarding against this 
hazard is to use his statistics of pro- 
duction for previous years and 
establish an average for a normal 
sales volume. Accordingly, a record 
of what has been sold (plus due con- 
sideration for current economic con- 
ditions) is the best guide by which 
to estimate future sales. 

In general, the practice of the 
industry is to produce on order. 
There are some houses which carry 
stocks of considerable size not 
manufactured pursuant to advance 
orders. This method has created 
considerable loss during periods of 
depression. 

From the standpoint of a credit 
risk, the nature of the clothing busi- 





Uninsurable Hazards Of The Clothing Business 


1. The kind of weather that jumps from winter to summer—and 
summer to winter—literally overnight. 
2. The development of inflexible prices due to the domination of 


labor. 


3. Disregard for the divergent needs of distributors by manufac- 


turing only a standard product. 


4. The fixing of prices on a national basis without giving due 
consideration to local requirements. 


5. The procedure of carrying stocks that have been manufac- 


tured without advance orders. 


6. The manufacture of a product that does not respond to con- 


sumer needs. 


7. The practice of indulging in “profitless prosperity”, or going 


after volume at any price. 


8. The rise and fall in the price level of the raw materials and 


labor. 


9. The tendency to speculate in raw materials. 
10. The rapid change of style trends due to the ever-shifting 


public taste. 


11. The selling of merchandise on a consignment basis. 

12. The perpetration of malpractices, such as failing to deliver, 
exercising unjustifiable pressure in selling, and resorting to adul- 
teration, substitution, and lowered standards of production. 

13. The practices of accepting the cancellation of orders, and the 
return of merchandise, and allowing excessive discounts. 

14, The financing of distributors. 


15. Poor grade of management. 


16. Participation of the management in the retail as well as in 
the manufacturing end of the business. 


17. Careless extension of credit. 
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This article is emphatically not a warning against lending money to a clothing 
manufacturer. Its purpose is to inform loan officers regarding the points of 
management which must be understood jn passing on g credit in this industry. 


ness is such that final determination 
depends entirely on good manage- 
ment. Good management is almost 
the sole requirement for responding 
to a banker’s test. So it’s obvious 
that an analysis of the management 
is the loan officer’s first undertaking. 

The manufacturer must under- 
stand and give first consideration to 
the varying needs of his distributors. 
Any attempt to specialize is to be 
discouraged. He needs a complete 
line. He must be acutely aware of 
the divergent needs of his distribu- 
tors occasioned by their size, their 
location, or their patronage. Cli- 
mates, traditions, and the habits of 
people require products with differ- 
ent characteristics. 

At first thought, it appears reason- 





FIRST EXAMINATION 


This check-up makes it impossible for any variation to exist in color or: weight 
between one piece of cloth and another. Failure to be identical with the 
original pattern selected always results in the rejection of the piece. 





How Good Manufacturers Avoid Losses: 


1. They set an average for a normal sales volume through the 
maintenance of a record of what has been sold in previous years. 

2. They develop an adequate system for dealing with unions. 

3. They make a thorough and continuous survey of the require- 
ments of differently located distributors and consumers. 

4. They carry on a careful and continuous study of local markets, 
and the standards of living prevailing. 

5. They adopt a policy calling for production only to fill orders. 

6. They investigate what the consumer needs from time to time, 
and thus continue alert to changing living conditions, to shifting 
habits, and to changing ideas. 

7. They price merchandise on a basis that will insure a profit. 

8. They adjust purchases of raw materials to prospective sales. 

9. They carry on a continuous study of the current and pros- 
pective market for raw materials, to avoid overbuying in the hope 
of making a speculative profit. 

10. They follow the practice of keeping stocks continually mov- 
ing, and place fashion merchandise on a scientific basis through the 
making and studying of charts of previous sales and styles. 

11. They maintain a rigid policy against consignment selling. 

12. They exercise vigilant watchcare over all departments to 
avoid all forms of malpractice. 

13. They maintain a rigid policy against accepting returned 
goods, allowing cancellations of orders, and excessive discounts. 

14. They adopt an unalterable policy against financing distribu- 
tors. 

15. They employ alert management with research minds. 

16. They follow a policy of adhering strictly to the business of 
manufacturing clothing and avoid ownership of retail stores. 

17. They maintain rigid credit policies. 
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able to say that a manufacturer 
should have a fixed price, that such 
a price offers a satisfactory margin 
to the retailer and that it represents 
a good value to the consumer. But 
if the consumer cannot pay as much: 
for it in one place as another, then 
it has to be sold for less, or not sold 
at all. Obviously, the consumer’s 
requirements must be carefully 
studied—and met. 

When the merchandising plans of 
the manufacturer are made without 
due consideration for the retailer’s 
profit, the manufacturer is in dan- 
ger of losing money himself. The 
days are gone when the manufac- 
turer could quickly get his order, 
and with it safely tucked in his 
pocket, leave town and consider his 
responsibility ended. Today, every 
store is interested in buying sales 
ideas as well as merchandise. The 
successful manufacturer is ready to 
meet this demand. He is prepared to 
show his distributor how the mer- 
chandise can be sold readily, what 
its underlying features are, and 
what plans he has projected to 
stimulate sales. 

The successful manufacturer is 
alert to changing living conditions, 
to shifting habits, to changing ideas. 
The trend toward more outdoor 
activities, the popularity of sports 
both for participants and spectators, 
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DETAILED EXAMINATIONS 


This examination for flaws and defects is performed by pulling the woolens over 
a rack whch is exposed to strong daylight while under the scrutiny of trained 
examiners. If any defects are found, the fabric is re‘urned to the mill. 


TEMPERING 


The first process is sponging and shrinking. The woolens are subjected to live steam 
under pressure. After they are saturated, the woolens enter an automatic dryer. It is 
in the drying process that the actual shrinkage takes place. A piece or bolt measur- 
ing 56 yeards averages between three and four yards in shrinkage. 


REFINISHING MACHINE 


After wetting and drying operations the cloth is rolled between 
continuous wrappers to be steam finished and then conditioned 
by air cooling. This is the final step in London Shrinking. 


the general use of the closed motor 
car, the trend toward self amuse- 
ment within the home, the interest 
in modern designing of various 
kinds, all have a fundamental in- 
fluence on the type of clothing men 
want. 


There is no place for the producer 
who makes only the kind of product 
which he himself likes or what he 
thinks the public should like. His 
tastes, his likes and dislikes, have 
nothing whatsoever to do with it. 
Nevertheless, there is always the 
temptation for the manufacturer to 
confuse his preferences with those of 
his customers, and his own environ- 
ment with the varied markets of 
America. 

This must be avoided, and it 
should always be the manufacturer’s 
greatest concern to have an ade- 
quate and intelligent comprehension 
of what the consumer needs. The 
manufacturer who doesn’t realize 
the significance of this statement is 
a distinctly poor credit risk in the 
eyes of the informed loan officer. 

The greatest contribution that 
manufacturers can make is to con- 
duct continuous research and inves- 
tigation—to know what the con- 
sumer’s needs are, and to improve 
and fashion their products to respond 
to such needs, and thereby stimulate 
sales. 

Every producer owes it both to 
the industry of which he is a part 
and to his distributors, apart from 
every other consideration, to carry 
on his studies and his investigations 
with a view to offering the public 
something new and better. 

Loan officers cannot safely extend 
credit to any manufacturer who does 
not assume such a responsibility be- 
cause, sooner or later, he will deliver 
to clothing retailers products which, 
in comparison with competing ar- 
ticles, will be obsolete. 

The greatest hazard in the indus- 
try—and one which jeopardizes the 
investment above all others—is 
created when the manufacturer fails 
to price his goods on a basis that 
will enable him to earn a profit 
above the cost of materials, labor, 
and overhead. To meet destructive 
competition, some manufacturers 
mark goods too low. They sacrifice 
profit to get the jump on rivals, and 
in this way increase the volume of 
business. This practice of indulging 
in “profitless prosperity”, or volume 
at any price is sure to jeopardize 
the financial standing of the manu- 
facturer. Therefore, such a practice 
serves as a warning signal to the 
loan officer. 


Another factor which the manu- 
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DESIGNING 


The drafting oi patterns entails all the 
skill and technicai knowledge involved 
in the designer's and custom tailor's 
trade. These patterns must embody 
the varying “proportions” and “‘atti- 
tudes” of the human figure. 


facturer has to guard against is a 
rise and fall in the price level of the 
materials and labor used in the 
manufacture of men’s clothing. 
Price levels vary each season with 
the material and labor costs. The 
past season has illustrated how 
manufacturers can be subjected to 
very considerable loss through a 
decline in the price of fabrics, rang- 
ing from 35 to 50 cents a yard. 
When the price falls, an overstocked 
condition creates a considerable loss. 
The only way for the manufacturer 
to guard against this hazard is care- 
fully to measure his requirements. 
Speculating in raw materials in the 
industry has always been dangerous. 

There’s practically no such thing 
as staple men’s clothing. Style 
trends change very rapidly. Public 
taste is in a constant state of flux. 
The manufacturer, whose business 
is dependent upon his ability to 
cater to it, must therefore follow the 
trends of fashion and be able to 
foresee what general direction 
fashions will assume in the near 
future. Not only is an ever increas- 
ing proportion of production being 
devoted to styling of merchandise, 
but efforts are continually being 
made to study consumer trends in 
fashion. 

The merchandising problem 
brought about by the dictates of 
fashion is one of scientific prediction, 
as to what the fashion will be, and 
then the development of merchan- 
dising policies in line with the 
fashion trend. The alert manufac- 
turer is prepared at all times to 
meet the call of the prevailing styles 
and fashions. He does this through 
the simple medium of keeping his 
stocks continually moving. Allow- 
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ing the merchandise to pile up is a 
very dangerous practice. 

A loan officer may learn whether 
or not the manufacturer is following 
some method of plotting the trends 
of fashion, and forecasting fashion 
changes from season to _ season. 
“Guesses” and “hunches” should 
play no part in production plans for 
the coming season. Fashion mer- 
chandising can and should be placed 
on a scientific basis. 

The progress of current modes and 
fashions can be determined first of 
all through the making and study- 
ing of charts. This medium reduces 
tc a minimum the number of mark- 
downs and losses which take place 
because of shifts in the public taste. 

In charting fashion trends, it has 
been found advisable by various 
authorities to keep two things in 
mind, namely: 

1. Fashions are not born in a 
moment. They start in slowly, and 
develop over a long period of time. 

2. A new fashion makes no in- 
roads upon the accepted vogue 
unless it is supported by a large por- 
tion of the total population. 

Keeping these points in mind, the 
manufacturer can note the introduc- 
tion of any given fashion, determine 
through various sources of informa- 
tion how widely it is being accepted, 
and calculate from these facts how 
widely it will be accepted in the 
near future. On the basis of this 


COLLAR MAKING 


This is done with minute care by 
hand. The “knack” of perfect 


collar making is not found any- 
where. 
quired. 


Long experience is re- 











OFF PRESSING 


This is a _ specialized hand 
operation requiring one hour and 
a half. It has much to do with 
the style and shapeliness of 
well made clothes. 


advance knowledge, he can then 
plan his production schedule so as to 
turn out merchandise that will 
“take” with the buying market in 
general. 

Consignment selling is not selling 
at all—that’s the whole trouble! The 
manufacturer who _ consigns. his 
goods, does not sell them. They 
remain his goods. However, he 
sponsors a distributor by placing 
goods and merchandise at his dis- 
posal, which such distributor can 
and does offer for sale at an unfair 
advantage. 

Such a distributor requires no 
capital, he does not pay for the 
goods until they are sold, he incurs 
no interest charges, and he is sub- 
ject to no markdowns, no obso- 
lescence, and no depreciation of 
inventories. He creates unfair and 
destructive competition through a 
lowered cost of operation and a 
lower level of prices. His influence 
upon retailing is destructive because 
he is undermining the confidence of 
the public, and without due recog- 
nition of, or consideration for, the 
group of which (at least in the eyes 
of the public) he is a part. 

Someone must bear the loss that 
this practice creates. Needless to 
say, it is the manufacturer who loses 
by it. Selling on consignment can 
be explained only by the urge and 
impulse to dispose of goods, regard- 
less of consequences and of what 
experience has demonstrated. 

Several other malpractices, harm- 
ful to the entire industry, are some- 
times perpetrated by an uninformed 
manufacturer. I refer to the substi- 
tution of merchandise, to unseasonal 
deliveries, and to the failure to 
deliver. I also have in mind the 
exercise of unjustifiable pressure in 
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Protection Given A Clothing Manufacturer 
By Each Type of Insurance 


This is a check list. Few if any clothing manufacturers will require all of these coverages. This list should 
be the basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recom- 

_mend the insurance needed. Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need 
not be separate policies. 


Name of Insurance Repays Losses Resulting From: 
Automobile fire, theft, The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 
and collision collision. 


. e s Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
Automobile non-ownership by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 


Automobile public liability The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to 
and property damage the property of others. 


Betterments and improve- | |. p anew ia hich dd 
ments clause (on fire policy Jamage to equipment and other devices which a tenant adds to a 


rented building. 
on contents) 


° : An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
Business accident business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 


Desinese being —— due to destruction or serious damage to 

: : . building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 

Business interruption or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost). 


: . Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 
Business life a personal beneficiary). 


shih; Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 
Contractual liability be held liable. 


Extended coverage en- Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property damage, 
dorsement on fire policy and oil burner smudge. 
on building and con- Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
Forgery bond documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property. 





. se Kehili Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
Hired car public liability by an op + maga or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
and property damage owned by h 

: i ‘Forcible os being taken of personal ‘property “within ( the 
Inside holdup premises of the insured. 





Leasehold A lease being ‘terminated by a fire ¢ or other destructive element. 
Malicious damage Vandalism =¥ wilful phy sical i injury to or destruction of the property 
of the insur 


: ‘The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
Manufacturers public which the insured is liable (including defense, and payment of all legal 
liability and first aid expense). 
Damage to the property of others on ‘the premises of the insured, 
Manufacturers property except when caused by the burning out of an electric unit, the bursting 
damage of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine, or by an elevator. 


Q Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 
Messenger robbery attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 





Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
Paymaster robbery distributing wages. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain 





P dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death, to a personal 

Personal accident beneficiary instead of to a business firm (which would be business 
accident). 

Personal life Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 


instead of to a business concern (which would be business life). 





Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. “(The 
Plate glass glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment being made). 


Safe burglary Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 
. The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
Sprinkler leakage from the collapse of a tank which i is part of a sprinkler system. 


. An accident to a steam boiler i in which property damage or personal 
Steam boiler injury occurs. 
Trailer public liability Claims for bodily injury, death, or or damage to the property of others 
and property damage caused by an automobile trailer “owned by or operated for the insured. 
° Accident to goods i in transit or loss by theft. while i in transit on public 
Transportation carriers (not including trucks). 


Truck cargo Accidents to goods being transported by motor truck owned or hired 
y the insur 


Punety gomene caused by oe ecg een ei ee) or 

overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 

Water damage systems, tanks, heating, systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 


’ . Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires 
Workmen’s compensation the cuiphaper 00 Say. 
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selling, which may take the form of 
too much persistence or coercion on 
the part of the salesman, or the 
threat of withdrawing the franchise 
if a certain volume and prescribed 
policies are not sustained or carried 
out. This includes arbitrary activi- 
ties which do not fully consider the 
needs of the retailer, or the long 
term consequences. 


The substitution of merchandise, 
the over-delivery of goods ordered 
and the failure to deliver, are signal 
indications of the producer’s ineffi- 
ciency, carelessness, or irresponsi- 
bility, and are to be interpreted as 
such by the loan officer. 


Unseasonable or late deliveries 
involve several factors which are 
not solely within the control of the 
manufacturer. As they must rely 
on others for their materials, they 
are frequently subjected to the dis- 
appointments. Delay on the part of 
the distributor in making commit- 
ments, unconfirmed orders, which 
are inexcusable, and revisions which 
are necessary, all play their part in 
creating this condition. Reasonable 
consideration and mutual confidence 
and cooperation can obviate this 
difficulty to a great extent. 


There is no excuse for pressure in 
selling, and no justification for over- 
selling. They are time-worn relics 
of former days. 


It is a source of regret to the 
entire industry that adulteration, 
substitution, and lowered standards 
of production are resorted to in 
periods of depression. This may be 
in response to the demand of the 
public for price levels to respond to 
their purchasing power. But in spite 
of this demand, which can be re- 
sponded to and met properly, it does 
not condone the failure to make 
these facts known to the distributor, 
and to avoid any loss of the con- 
sumer’s confidence in him, which is 
so essential and vital to the success 
and progress of business. 

It is the definite responsibility of 
the manufacturer to safeguard the 
distributor by having uniform stand- 
ards of quality. Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, is so destructive and fatal 
to business as to deliver a sub- 
standard article, an article which is 
not as good as the sample, an article 
which does not measure up to the 
advertising of it, an article which 
will disappoint: the consumer. 

Other practices which successful 
manufacturers avoid are: accepting 
cancellations of merchandise and 
returns, and allowing excessive dis- 
counts. These place unfair burdens 
on the manufacturers, and lead to 
losses. 
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Tas series of articles on 
loan hazards is designed to 
encourage safe lending—not 
to curtail it. Each hazard can 


be avoided, counteracted, or 


protected against by reserves 


or insurance, and good bor- 
rowers know which to do. 


The Editor 


A hazard arises from the extension 
of credits to those who are not 
entitled to such accommodations. In 
order to sell goods, manufacturers 
sometimes take unjustified risks, and 
ship to dealers with no adequate 
responsibility. 

The policy of financing distribu- 
tors has always been indulged in 
more or less by some manufacturers, 
and in many instances, it has re- 
sulted in severe losses. 

A number of manufacturers today 
are engaging in distribution on their 
own account. That is, they own all 
or part of their distributive outlets. 
This development can be a real 
hazard for the reason that manufac- 
turing is outside the field and scope 
of distribution. To be successful in 
operating his own retail stores, the 
manufacturer has to develop a spe- 
cial organization, skilled in distribu- 
tion and retailing, and in this way, 
attain the level of a well qualified 
retailer. 

To offset the hazards, there are 
certain desirable features inherent 
in the very nature of the business. 
These are: 

1. Clothing is an essential product, 
for which there is always a basic 
demand, regardless of economic 
conditions. 

2. The assets can be kept in liquid 
condition. As a rule, there is little 
occasion for a large fixed invest- 
ment. Fixtures are usually written 
off over a term of years. No con- 
siderable investment in any ma- 
chinery is required. 

3. The financial statement is an 
easy one for the loan officer to read. 
The money is all invested in ac- 
counts receivable and inventories. 
There need not be a great loss in 
depreciation, and the assets should 
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be in liquid condition. Goods are 
sold on relatively short terms— 
about 60 to 90 days. 

4. The business cycle being con- 
cluded every six months, it is easy 
to enter and easy to leave the busi- 
ness. To become a manufacturer in 
any of the industries which exceed 
the clothing trade in size, requires 
enormous capital» However, one may 
become a manufacturer of men’s and 
boys’ wearing apparel with but a 





limited amount of capital. It all 
depends on the volume in view. 
With a few machines and a few 
tables, a plant can be started. 

5. Clothing, being an essential, is 
sold every day and it is possible to 
get a three- or four-time turnover 
on the capital investment. 

Thus, from the standpoint of the 
banker, the clothing industry has 
advantages to offset the mistakes 
which some have made. 


This Bank Informed The Public 
About Its Loan Policies 


Inspired by a statement made be- 
fore the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
by Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
R. F. C., the First National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Minneapolis pub- 
lished a frank advertisement in the 
local newspaper in which it first 
quoted Jesse Jones’ statement, as 
follows: 


“If banking is to remain in private 
hands, it must meet the credit needs 
of the country.” 


The advertisement had this signifi- 
cant heading: ‘“Here’s the Money— 
But Where are the Borrowers?” The 
body of the advertisement, because 
of its significance, is quoted as fol- 
lows: 


“When the public is told that 
banks are dodging their responsi- 
bility in meeting the credit needs of 
the country, it is time to examine the 
facts. It is common knowledge that 
banks have more money available 
to lend than they have out in loans. 
Why? 

“Our cwn situation is a fair ex- 
ample. It is common practice for a 
commercial bank like the First 
National to extend to borrowing 
customers what are known as ‘lines 
of credit’. So that the borrower may 
know what credit he may count on 
and so that the bank may be pre- 
pared to meet the customer’s needs, 
the bank indicates its willingness to 
lend to the customer at any time 
during the next twelve months a 
certain maximum sum. 

“During the past year, we have 
extended ‘lines’ totalling $52,832,000. 
In other words, that much is avail- 
able to certain borrowers if they 
want it. How much of it do you 
think is being used today? Just 
$12,569,324—less than 25% of what 
we've agreed to lend. Do you think 
we enjoy having so little of our 
lendable funds profitably employed? 
We do not! But business won’t bor- 
row unless business can make a 
profit on borrowed money. Willing 






as we are to lend, we can’t blame 
borrowers for their caution. 

“If you’ve read this far (and we 
hope you have) you may be think- 
ing that we’re talking in terms of 
‘big’ business. It is true that ‘lines’ 
are needed by and offered to our 
larger borrowing customers only. 
Since big and little are only relative 
terms, let’s say we’ve been talking 
about ‘big’ business. What about 
‘little’ business and individual bor- 
rowers? 

“Well, our loans to firms and per- 
sons other than those covered by our 
credit lines, total $15,496,593. In 
other words, we’re lending nearly 
three million dollars more to ‘little’ 
business than we are to ‘big’ business 
right now. And that figure does not 
include the sum of more than 
$300,000 in small individual loans 
made through our Personal Loan 
Department. 

“The responsibility which rests on 
banks to meet the credit needs of the 
country in no way alters the fact 
that it takes two to make a loan— 
borrower and lender. Our record 
clearly testifies to our willingness to 
lend. Nothing would gratify us more 
than a brisk demand for loans of the 
type that can be made with advan- 
tage both to the borrowers and the 
bank.” 


(In view of Mr. Jones’ reiterated 
statement, on July 18, that: “If 
banking is to remain in private 
hands, it must meet the credit 
needs of the country,” the above- 
quoted advertisement, published 
several weeks ago, becomes in- 
creasingly pertinent. Blanket 
denunciations of this type paint 
an insidiously false picture in the 
public mind which every bank 
would do well to refute with a 
clear statement of the true facts, 
as has the First National of 
Minneapolis.—The Editors.) 
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Taxation of “Other Financial Institutions” 


The importance of all bankers informing themselves 
on taxing laws and practices is indicated by this arti- 
cle. It may serve as a basis for some important work 
on legislation by your state bankers’ 





4 Those banks which have 
overcome their custom- 
ary antipathy toward 
direct loans on install- 
ment paper have discov- 
ered this type of business 
to be an excellent source of profits. 
As a result, they are now entering 
into direct competition to secure 
loans formerly made only by spe- 
cialized money lending agencies such 
as finance companies, acceptance 
corporations, small loan banks, and 
building and loan associations. At 
the same time, the additional tax 
liability which may be incurred 
should be taken into consideration. 

Although the primary business of 
all financial institutions is the lend- 
ing of money at interest, it is gen- 
erally recognized that there is a 
sharp distinction between banks and 
the newer forms of lending organ- 
izations. Banks loan money re- 
ceived by them from their depositors 
while finance companies and sim- 
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By L. R. BLROOMENTHAL 


Attorney-at-Law, Tax Consultant, 
Allen and Co., C. P. A., Chicago-Des Moines 


ilar moneyed corporations are sup- 
posed to be lending the funds in- 
vested by their shareholders and are 
not allowed to receive deposits. This 
distinction has had an extremely 
important effect upon the taxation 
of banks as compared with the tax 
burden placed upon other financial 
companies. 


REVIEW Before any comparison 
can be made from a tax standpoint, 
it is necessary to review briefly the 
history and purpose of the system 
under which both state and national 
banks now are taxed. Previous 
articles have explained that it is 
essential for the states to tax state 
and national banks practically alike 
in order to avoid conflict with the 
strict requirements of Section 5219 


Table 10—Taxation Of Building And Loan Associations 


TAXES ON SHARES & DIVIDENDS 
PAID 


State | TAXES ON BUSINESS AND ASSETS THEREON 
|Annual Fees Shares 

$50— Domestic Associations Exem ae from property taxes. 
$75—Foreign Associations Dividen 


20c per $1,000 of total assets to cover expenses of banking 


dept., including cost of examinations. 
Franchise T: 


Exempt from personal and corporation 
income taxes. 


Is sonal mg | by all Bldg. & Loan Assns. at rate $2 for each 
\$1,000 of stock not subject to withdrawal or repurchase. 


< ((Paid by State Banks also.) 
Taxation of Assets 


| - Registration tax of 15c per $100 is imposed upon mort- 
jgages secured by Alabama real estate in lieu of all other taxes. 


\(Paid by State Banks also.) 
Income Taxes 


Bldg. & Loan Assns. subject to excise tax at the same rate— 
6% of net income from all sources and with same deductions 
as banks; additional deduction is allowed for dividends paid 


jon withdrawable shares. 


|Annual Fee: 
$20 for ail Bldg. & Loan Assns. 
chise Tax 
|_ None is imposed in this state. 
|Taxation of Assets 
Not taxed. 
Income Taxes 


(Same as banks.) 


ARIZONA 


Shares 

Taxable at general property rates the 
same as bank shares: taxes are paid by 
association. 
Dividends 

Are not taxable ordinarily under per- 
sonal or corporation income. 


All Bldg. & Loan Assns. pay tax of 1% % to 5% upon their 


Inet income. (Paid by State Banks also 


Annual Fee 
| $50—Domestic—$300—Foreign 


Franchise Tax 


capital stock.) 
|Taxation of Assets 


ARKANSAS 


Income Taxes 


of 


Intangible assets are exempt from property taxes. 


Shares 
Taxable at general property rate on 


.02% (1/50 of 1%) of gross assets is charged for mainte-jsame basis as bank shares, if unpledged. 
nance of banking dept. Minimum fee is $25, maximum, $400.|/Deduction allowed from this basis for 


assessed value of real estate owned by 


Exempt (State Banks pay 11/100 of 1% on subscribed|jassociation. 


den 
Taxable under personal and corpora- 
tion income taxes. 


Exempt (State Banks pay 2% on net income in excess 
$1,500) 


association. 


of the United States Revised Statutes 
outlining the permissable methods 
for taxing national banks. 

When national banks were first 
established in 1863, Congress be- 
lieved it advisable to protect them 
against the hostility of the states at 
that time. To forestall any criticism, 
it was decided to allow these new 
banks to be taxed by the states and 
a definite procedure was outlined. 
The courts soon decided that, unless 
this permission had been granted, 
the states would have been power- 
less to tax national banks since they 
had been established primarily to 
aid in stabilizing the national cur- 
rency and were federal instrumen- 
talities. 

Shortly thereafter, the courts ex- 
tended this rule by holding that 
because Congress had permitted one 
method of taxation, the states were 
confined solely to it. Therefore, for 
nearly fifty years, only the shares 
and real estate of national banks 
could be taxed. In 1923 and again 
in 1926, Section 5219 was amended 
to enlarge its scope but the states 
still are restricted to a single type 
of tax although they are given a 
choice between four different meth- 
ods of taxation. The present law 
declares explicitly that whichever 
tax is chosen becomes exclusive in 
that state and no other can be em- 
ployed until the first one has been 
repealed. 

A state may tax either: (1) the 
shares of national banks, or, (2) the 
dividends received by shareholders, 
or, (3) the net income of the banks 
themselves, or finally, (4) an excise 
tax measured by net income may be 
levied. The two latter taxes can be 
combined with a personal income 
tax upon dividends received by the 
shareholders. 

RESTRICTIONS There are two 
principal restrictions on national 
bank taxation provided for in Sec- 
tion 5219. These limitations are: 
(1), if shares are taxed by the states, 
the rate must not be higher than 
that imposed on other moneyed 
capital competing with the business 
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F YOU are concerned 

about the competition 
of financial institutions 
other than banks, this 
article will prove to be 
one of the most impor- 
tant you have ever read. 


of national banks: (2), if either a 
net income tax or an-excise tax 
measured by net income is used, the 
rate must not be any higher than 
the highest rate upon other financial 
corporations. 


Previous articles have pointed out 
that there may be competition with 
national banks even though the com- 
petitor is not engaged in the bank- 
ing business and does not carry on 
all of the same activities. State 
banks are the most obvious type of 
competitor, but there may be sub- 
stantial competition with the differ- 
ent departments of national banks 
by non-banking organizations. The 
test of unfair discrimination is 
whether the tax laws are actually 
enforced against such competitors 
rather than any apparent equality 
according to the language of the 
statutes. 


NON-COMPETITORS Even 
though the courts have recognized 
that non-banking institutions may 
compete with national banks, it has 
been held that mutual savings banks, 
building and loan associations, Mor- 
ris Plan and industrial loan banks 
as well as finance, acceptance and 
discount companies are not in the 
class of “competing moneyed capi- 
tal”. The practical effect of this 
ruling is that only state banks are 
considered competing capital for 
purposes of determining whether 
there has been unfair discrimination 
against national -banks. 


It should be clearly understood 
that the fact that these various lend- 
ing agencies are considered “non- 
competing institutions” does not 
mean that the states may not tax 
them at the same rate as national 
banks or even at a higher rate. All 
that the courts have decided is that 
there is no discrimination if they 
are not taxed in the same way and 
that the states need not do that un- 
less they choose. In practice, this 
theoretical distinction between banks 
and non-competing institutions has 
been ignored by many of the states 
which tax almost all of them under 
the same laws. 
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Table 10—Taxation Of Building And Loan Associations 






TAXES ON SHARES & DIVIDENDS 
Stato | TAXES ON BUSINESS AND ASSETS PAID THEREON 
‘Annual Fees Shares 
No flat fees charged. Expense of maintaining banking} Exempt 
department is prorated with $10 fixed as minimum fee. /|Dividends 4 
Franchise Tax All dividends received by corporations 
4 See Income Taxes derived from California business are 
% /|Taxation of Assets exempt from corporation income tax. 
| Solvent credits are taxable at the rate of 1 mill upon their|Dividends paid to individuals are taxable 
fe} jactual value but notes, debentures, shares of capital stock,/under personal income tax. 
& |bonds, deeds of trust, and mortgages are exempt from 
4 | roperty taxes. ° 
Oo come Taxes 
All banks and financial institutions pay excise tax of 8% 
lof net income. Interest paid on withdrawable shares is 
deductible. Minimum tax is 4% of entire net income but 
not less than $25. 
Annual Fees Shares 
$50—payable Ry all associations Exempt 
25¢ Is} $1,000 license fee charged to cover expenses of|Dividends 
© Bidg. Loan Commissioner Dividends received by individuals are 
Q Franchise Tax taxable at flat rate of 2% without any 
a Exempt (State Banks pay corporation license tax). deductions. Corporations may deduct up 
S /Taxation of Assets to 85% of all dividends from other cor- 
a Effective June 2, 1937, all intangible property is exempt|porations. 
© from property taxes. 
© (Income Taxes , 
Exempt from excise tax paid by all banks so long as sub- 
stantially all of the association’s business is confined to 
making loans to members. 
Annual Fees Shares 
No flat fees charged. Financial institutions must pay| Exempt 
assessment for 44 the expenses of Bank Commissioner's Dept.|Dividends 
& (Franchise Tax Exempt 
Dp None is imposed 
2 /Taxation of Assets 
be Mortgages on Connecticut real estate are exempt from 
B property taxes to the extent of the assessed value of real 
tz j|estate. Bonds, notes and other choses in action are exempt 
y, |from other taxes if tax of 4 mills on their face value is paid 
© |to State Treasurer. 
© jIncome Taxes : 
_Excise tax of 2% of net income from all sources is imposed 
without any deductions allowed for interest and rental 
payments. (Paid by all banks and financial institutions.) 
Annual Fees ; Shares 
$5—Domestiec Associations Exempt. Bank shares pay 2 mills tax. 
a Dividends . 
Franchise Tax Taxable under personal income tax 


DELAWARE 


— eal Fees 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


; 
a 


ILLINOIS 


Bldg. & Loan Assns. are exempt. 
corporations are exempt also.) 
Taxation of Assets : 
Money, bonds, and securities are expressly 
from property taxes. 

Income Tax 

No corporation income tax. 


(All other banking|laws at rate of 1% to 3% on net income 
exceeding personal exemption of $1,000 
and $2,000 for married person plus $200 
exemptediexemption for each dependent. 
















Shares 


$25 plus county and city licenses equal to 50% of state} Taxable at 2 mills per dollar of face 
rate .... domestic or local Assns. value. ( e as shares.) 
$50—Foreign associations Dividends 


Franchise Tax 
Exempt 
Taxation of Assets 
Non-recurring documentary stamp taxes of 10c per $100 
of face value must be paid on mortgages, deeds, etc., at 
time of purchase or issuance. Intangibles divided into three 
classes for taxation: 
2 mills per dollar is levied on Class A, including all stocks 
& bonds and also on Class B, including mortgages on real 
estate & personal Rroverty- Rss 

1/10 of 1 mill on Class C, consisting of all other intangibles. 
(State banks must also pay these taxes.) 
Income Taxes— No 


No income taxes, 


Annual Fees Shares 
$10—Interstate Assns. All shares in domestic corporations 
Franchise Tax including Bldg. & Loan Assns., but not 
Subject to license tax on corporations based on issued|banks, are exempted from property 
_— stock. Rates vary from $10 to $5,000. (Statejtaxes. (Banks pay general property 
banks are exempt.) rates.) 
Taxation of Assets Dividends 


Assets are exempt so long as Assn. operates only in home| All dividends from Bldg. & Loan 
county, but all assets become taxable at general property|Assns. are taxable to shareholders. 
rates if the business is expanded. (Intangibles owned by 
banks are tax-exempt.) 

Income Taxes 


Exempted from corporation income tax. 


Annual Fees Shares 
None Exempt from property taxes. 
Franchise Taxes Dividends 


ann or to corporation license tax based on authorized 
capita 
maximum of $150. 
Taxation of Assets 
Dues and credits secured by mortgage are exempt from 
property taxes. Other intangibles, except stock in corpora- 
tions paying taxes in Idaho, are taxable at general property 
rates. 
\Income Tax 
Associations are subject to excise tax measured by 6% 
jof entire net income. Deduction allowed for cea paid 
jon withdrawable shares not to exe 6%. (Banks 
same rate of tax, but do not have this deduction.) 
Annual Fees — 
$2—Domestic Assns. 
| $27—Foreign Assns. 


All dividends are exempt from per- 
stock: rates vary from $10 to $5,000 of capital tojsonal and corporation income taxes. 
(Paid by State banks also.) 


Shares 
Taxable under general property rates 
unless borrowed on to extent of their full 


Franchise Tax value. Deduction of real estate owned 
Exempt from corporation franchise and capital stock|by Assn. is allowed in computing taxable 
(State banks are exempt also.) value of shares. Tax paid by the Assn. 


\taxes. 
Taxation of Assets (Same as bank shares.) 
Dividends 


No income tax. 


Intangibles are taxable at general property rates unless 





forming part of near gerete excess" taxable under capital 
jstock tax from which Bldg. & Loan Assns. are exempt. 
Taxes: None 

























Table 10—Taxation Of Building And Loan Associations 


TAXES ON SHARES & DIVIDENDS 


State 


INDIANA 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


TAXES ON BUSINESS AND ASSETS 


Annual Fees 
No fee—Domest 
$30—Foreign As 


Franchise Tax 
No general franc 
Taxation of Assets 
Intangibles subj 
of all 
exempt.) 
Income Taxes 


All Assns. pay 1% of gross income over $1,000. 


banks pay same ra 
Annual Fees 
$35- 
$5—Local fee on 
$50—Foreign As 
minimum of $3 up 
Franchise Tax 
No general franc 
on the balance rer 


of real estate, personal property, & tax-exempt bonds from the 
total of the contingent, reserve, or other funds af the Assn. 


Income Taxes 


All financial institutions 
levied upon incomes. 


Annual Fees 
$10- 


Franchise Tax 
Exempt (State b 
Taxation of Assets 


Realty mortgages are subject to registration tax of 25c 


per $100 at time 
to 5 mills tax. 
Income Taxes 


Exempt from corporation income tax. 


Annual Fees 


$1—Domestic Assns. 
No fee charged Foreign Assns. 


Franchise Tax 


Exempt (State banks are exempt also.) 


Taxation of Assets 

All assets are ex 
Income Taxes 

Are exempt so 
Foreign Assns. pay 
from exceed loans 
Annual Fees 

$20 and up pa 


assets to meet expenses of banking department. 


Franchise Tax 


Exempt (State banks are exempt also.) 


Taxation of Assets 
All loans 


Assn.’s stock. 
{Income Tax 
| Exempt from ec 


exempt also.) 


Annual Fees 
No flat fees, bu 


charged to cover expenses of banking department. 


Franchise Tax 
Exempt from 


special franchise tax.) 


Taxation of Assets 


Loans secured by mortgages on real estate in Maine are 


exempt. One-half 


loans on real estate and withdrawals, must be paid. 


Income Taxes 
No income tax. 


|Annual Fees 


MARYLAND 


No fee on Domestic Assns. 
200 charged Foreign Assns. 


Franchise Tax 


Exempt from corporation franchise tax. 


Taxation of Assets 
Intangibles and 
but mortgages, 


consideration paid 
Income Tax 


Bldg. & Loan Assns. subject to corporation income tax 
4 of 1% on entire net income even though converted into 
‘Federal Savings & 


of % 


in Federal Home L 


MASS. 


Annual! Fees 
No annual fee, 
pro rata; maximu 
Franchise Tax 
Tax on “corpo 
unions or Bldg. & 
Taxation of Assets 
Exempt 
Income Tax 
Exempt (Banks 


Annual Fees 


MICHIGAN 


478 


No fez charged Domestic Assns. 


$6 fee for Foreig 
Franchise Tax 

Subject to annus 
of paid-in capital a 
as State Banks). 
Taxation of Assets 

Mortgages held 


recording tax on mortgages and bonds 


Income Tax 
No income tax. 


other taxes. 


Domestic Assns. 


Domestic Assns. 
200—Foreign Assns. 


are exempt from property 
secured by mortgage on real estate or solely by pledge of 


except 
jsubject to documentary stamp tax of 10c per $100 of actual 

























PAID THEREON 
Shares 


ic Assns. Shares are taxed at rate of 25c per $100 
sns. of valuation determined by deducting 

assessed value of real estate and loans on 
hise tax. own shares from total of capital, surplus 


and undivided profits. Assn. may 
assume tax or deduct it from dividends. 
(Same rate, but no deductions for loans 
to bank shareholders.) 

Dividends 

Subject to gross income tax of 1% 


ect to tax of 24% mills annually in lieu 
(Intangibles owned by banks are 


(State 
te of tax.) 
Shares 

Shares are taxed at 2 mills on their 
actual value as determined by deducting 
the total indebtedness of borrowing 
members from total assets. Assns. pay 
this tax and reimburse themselves from 
earnings. (Same as banks, except for 
deductions.) 
Dividends 

All dividends are taxable. Since Bldg. 
& Loan Assns. are not subject to corpor- 
ation income tax, specific credit allowed 
for taxes paid by corporation does not 
apply. 
Shares 

Assns. pay general property tax rates 
on book value of shares less loans to 
members and certain other deductions. 
(Same as banks.) 
Dividends 

All dividends are taxable. 


Domestic Assns. 
also pay report fees based on assets, 
to $50 maximum. 


Sns.: 


hise tax, but Assn. is taxable at 6 mills 
naining after deducting the actual value 


are exempt from business tax 


anks are exempt also.) 


of recording. Other intangibles subject 


Shares 

Individual shareholders not required 
to list shares for taxation but Assn. pays 
$1 per $1,000 of amount paid in on shares 
less value of those on which full amount 
has been loaned. (Bank shares pay tax 
of 13 mills.) 


empt from local property taxes. Dividends 


All dividends are taxable to share- 
long as loans are confined to members.|holders. 
tax of 3% on amount by which receipts|Deposits 
to residents of Kentucky. Taxed at 1 mill; paid by the Assn. 
Shares 
yable semi-annually according to gross} Not taxed. (Bank shares pay general 


_ Taxable under persona corporation 
income tax laws. 


taxation whether 


orporation income tax. (All banks are 


Shares 
Not taxed. (Bank shares pay 15 mills.) 


Dividends 
No income tax. 


t $2.50 per $100,000 of general assets is 


corporation tax. (State banks pay a 


of 1% on capital paid in monthly, less 


Shares 

Exempt from property taxes to extent 
they represent investments on loans, 
mortgages and other investments. (Bank 
shares pay regular rates.) 
Dividends 
other assets exempt from property taxes,| All dividends are taxable. 
purchase money mortgages, are 


or principal amount secured. 


or becoming stockholder 
(State banks are exempt.) 


Loan Assns. 
oan Bank. 
, Shares 

but expenses of banking dept. assessed] Exempt 
m rate of assessment is 20c per $1,000.|/Dividends 


Exempt 
rate excess’’ does not apply to credit 
Loan Assns. 
pay excise tax.) 
Shares 
Exempt. (Bank shares pay general 
n Assns. property rates.) 
Dividends 


al privilege tax of 24% mills on each dollar 


; Exempt 
nd surplus employed in the state. (Same 


by Bldg. & Loan Assns. are exempt from 


LOAN CORPORATIONS In or- 
der to protect the public against 
exorbitant interest charges, corpor- 
ations engaged in the making of 
small loans or handling automobile 
finance and acceptance paper are 
subjected to strict supervision and 
must secure special licenses for 
which annual fixed fees are charged. 
There are a variety of methods em- 
ployed in supervising such com- 
panies. Some states place them un- 
der the supervision of the regular 
banking department while others 
assign a special “loans commission”’ 
to check on their activities. The 
same diversity of regulation is found 
when the licensing and taxation laws 
of the different states are analyzed. 

In California, for example, loan 
and acceptance companies may be 
licensed by each city. In Los An- 
geles, there is a $300 annual fee for 
a loan company license, while accept- 
ance companies pay this same 
amount and also must post a $2,500 
bond. Wisconsin, on the other hand, 
licenses all loan companies through 
the state banking department. Small 
loan corporations are charged $100 
for an initial investigation plus an 
annual renewal fee of $100. Discount 
companies in this state pay only $50. 

Pawnshops are also classified as 
“financial institutions” since it is an 
undisputed fact that they lend a 
large amount of money on a type of 
security usually rejected by other 
money lenders. Here, too, there is 
no uniformity so far as fees and 
special licenses are concerned. Some 
states require them to submit to the 
State Banking Department but the 
general tendency seems to favor 
licensing by individual cities so that 
they may exercise police supervision 
in checking on the disposal of stolen 
goods. License fees are quite high, 
ranging from $50 to $350 per year. 
EXEMPTION OF BANKS There 
is no uniform rule exempting banks 
from the licenses and regulatory 
laws governing other financial insti- 
tutions. For this reason, it is impera- 
tive for a bank to determine in ad- 
vance whether its charter will per- 
mit it to compete for these other 
types of loans without first securing 
special state or local licenses. Other- 
wise, they may be rendering them- 
selves liable for the payment of 
additional annual taxes which were 
not anticipated. 

There is no doubt that national 
banks can compete on a much more 
favorable basis than state banks. In 
the first place, they have the power 
to make loans on any and all types 
of security in which these special 
companies are making excellent 
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profits. Under the National Banking Table 10—Taxation Of Building And Loan Associations 
t § Act, they are permitted to discount 


~ and negotiate various kinds of com- 









































; State TAXES ON BUSINESS AND ASSETS TAXES ON SHARES & DIVIDENDS 
df mercial paper, to loan money on PAID THEREON 
e — personal security and to exercise Annaal Fees - bares i 
e “**all such incidental powers as F eens eee 4 ee (Bank share tax held invalid.) 
No general franchise tax. Dividends are taxable. 
d § shall be necessary to carry on the §& raiadon of Assets 
r - business of banking**”. Not only do 2 eres subcees be enn jee lie oes Cee 
principal debt or obligation secured. Money and credits 
l. they possess these broad powers, but ~ are taxed at 3 mills on each dollar of fair cash vglue. 
‘ a come Tax 
as they may fie tee them without be- 3 —a poems tax on friviiees of doing business at 
c j j rate o (6% after 1938) less credit against net income 
coming liable or any state or local for interest and dividends paid to members. $1,000 specific 
- | taxes besides the regular bank taxes credit. (All banks are exempt.) 
r imposed under the authority of Sec- x oo oe ahases . 
- ‘ os 2: Assns. a) ‘ Bank y ’ 
‘S tion 5219. Obviously, they are better 8 Franchise fax seamen antex a ee 
” : +43 Bldg. & Loan Assns. are exempt from general franchise|Dividends 
q able to enter into competition than b tax, but pay a business license tax of 35¢ per $1,000 of total} Dividends are taxable. 
e they would be if they were not pro- = ee ae Pee peeeee and investments in real estate. 
. ‘ ; 2] 
d | tected against multiple taxation. = — Franchise Tax 
 s . : come Tax 
Ss This is an important factor which Exempt from corporation income and gross income taxes. 
1. should be taken into consideration Annual voes ; . Wheres aces 
: . P . 25— Domestic Assns. ‘ash value of shares on which no loar 
n by national banks investigating the Rw Assns. has been made are subject to queued 
: ii anchise Taxes roperty taxes. 
e advisability of these newer classes 2 1/20 of 1% of par value of outstanding capital and surplus ividends 
= of loans. ro} ma ay pm —_ (This tax also paid by State banks.)| Dividends are taxable. 
‘axation of Asse 
r State banks f j 2 Foreign Assns. pay semi-annual filing fees based on assets. 
ace & more difficult 3 $3 for up to $50,000 assets with $50 fixed as maximum fee. 
_ problem since they do not enjoy the ~ (Income Tax oe 
ie same immunities from taxation as —— tempt from corporation income toms een Conpernen Seems ee. Shar 
7 ‘ees es 
10 national banks. The statutes regu- No flat fees, but graduated fees of $35 to $800 are charged} Taxable as moneys and credits not 
. 8 for maintenance of banking department, including exami-jused in competition with banking busi- 
“ lating the finance, discount, install- ‘“ nations. 7 wins ; ‘ ness at 7% of full value at general 
: s anchise Tax property rates. 
ment and small loan businesses vary | Exempt from corporation license tax based on net income. |Dividends 
ll widely among the different states Py — — in ie ‘ - All dividends are taxable. 
P Moneyed capital employed in the business is assessed at 
0 and a careful examination of local a comedy yeeen woes 30% of full —- after — 
: ,OTTOW capital including deposits standing to credit of 
n laws must be made before it can be = members. Other intangible assets taxed at 7% of full value. 
it determined whether state banks Nove ¢ paid up shares taxed same as bank shares.) 
: come Tax 
0. will be exempt from these additional Exempt. See Franchise Tax. 
iS | fees and taxes. In some states, they Annual Fees Shares 
: ; Ni aE No fees. Shares of Domestic Assns. taxable at 
n are not accorded any special privi- {§ Franchise Tax ; full value less value of other taxable 
a leges and must fulfill the same con- < . wen —_—e rca tax. pecperte, sad mortgage aa taxed. 
‘axation of Asse ate is 8 mills, taxed as Class B intangi- 
of ditions s ; Shares taxed in lieu of all other taxes on intangible prop-jbles. 
sae = e any ‘i other corporation 8 erty of Assn. Dividends 
I 
> seeking to establish a loan and dis- 4% {Income Taxes Not taxable. 
is count business The majority of Subject to 4/10 of 1% (4 mills) tax on gross earnings. 
Annual Fees Shares 
id states, however, take a more favor- « ee —vegeile by all Assns. Taxed as intangibles at general are 
1e i ” ran e Tax erty rates, but in practice are seldom 
able view and extend at least a par 9 | No general franchise tax is imposed. assessed. 
¢ | tial exemption so that state banks B woe of — tlie : —— no 
| All intangibles are subject to general property rates. © income tax. 
le are not forced to meet all of the 4% tncome Taxes ihe . = 
or taxes and license fees exacted from —|—No income tax 
at other financial institutions. z Annual Fees Shares 
mn There is no sound reason for state 6 |prvetiso tex a... 
n |) banks being subjected to the regu- BE (pseingpil Ble & Lou Aun ae eae artes 2 
h, | lation and_ license requirements No corporation income tax. Assns. are exempt. i 
r. imposed on other lending agencies — ‘in aot od. (Bank sh 246 mille.) 
, : ae: 5—Domestic Assns. Not taxed. (Bank shares pay 24 mills. 
re § since they are already limited by i reo Foreign Assns. Dividends 2 
<s § law to a lower rate of interest and «@ "mouse ‘x ec 
Exempt 
"y are closely supervised by state F (Taxation of Assets , 
é oe & Mortgages on domestic real estate exempt. Loans on 
l- authorities. Wherever it is found ia shares, cash and statutory investment funds belonging to 
- that these banks must pay city or * (homme tas Se cxemPt- 
i- § state licenses for the privilege of ane A = Shar 
° ‘ ‘ees es 
t= ; making loans on automobiles, fur- 25 charged Foreign Assns. only. Exempt from property taxes. (Bank 
er niture and other type of collateral, a sponse poy 20 wile.) 
ig a revision of the law should be © | All Assns. pay franchise tax of $10 on each $100,000 of} All dividends are taxable as income 
© total assets; deduction is allowed for value of mortgages on|to recipients. 
a i sought. real estate taxable in N. M. Domestic Assns. also pay tax 
"= at general property rates on paid-in capital less loans to 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSO- members on real estate taxable in N. M. and on their shares. 
O F (In effect, paid-in capital o omestic Assns. Is taxed at same 
. CIATIONS The courts have ruled is rae ' baa shares) att . - 
° P P er axation ets 
that capital invested in building and mae tanchise tax (above) is based on assets. 
sats * ‘ . come Tax 
al loan associations is not ‘competing Exempt from tax s Re: ration net omy and from 
capital” and need not be taxed in gross income tax. (/ anks are exempt also.) 
re —— Annual Fees Shares 
In ‘ the same manner or at the same None Exempt from property taxes as well as 
Franchise Tax from stock transfer tax. 
rat 
er ate as the shares of state or na- o i. Exempt from corporation franchise tax measured by net|Dividends Be 
es tional banks. Yet, approximately a or a excise tax.) [_— are taxable to recipients 
al three-fourths of the states using # |,intangible assets are exempt. 
nt Share taxes have disregarded this Exempt. __See Franchise Tax. 
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Table 10—Taxation Of Building And Loan Associations 








State 





TAXES ON SHARES & DIVIDENDS 





TAXES ON BUSINESS AND ASSETS PAID THEREON 
Annual Fees Shares 
$30—Domestic Assns. Exempt when issued by domestic 
$270—Foreign Assns. Assns. Taxable as intangible property 


Franchise Tax 


All Assns. subject to state tax of 13c per $100 of outstand- 


when issued by Foreign Assns. 30c per 
$100 fair market value in excess of $300. 





< ing capital at its book value. (Banks are exempt.) (All bank shares pay general property 
nz Taxation of Assets rates.) 
pte | Intangible assets subject to classified property tax rates: 
og Bank deposits—10c on each $100 in excess of $100. 
Za Money on hand—20c on each $100 in excess of $300. 
© | Accounts receivable—25c on each $100 in excess of current 
accounts and bills payable and in excess of $300. 
Bonds and other evidences of indebtedness—40c on each 
$100 in excess of $300. 
Income Tax 
Exempt from corporation income tax. (State banks pay 
6% on net income.) 
b> Annual Fees Shares 
re) $200— Foreign Assns. only. Unless Assn. is considered capital com- 
None charged Domestic Assns. peting with banks, shares are exempt; 
| Franchise Tax otherwise taxable at same rate as bank 
Qa No franchise tax is imposed. shares. (Bank shares pay general prop- 
x Taxation of Assets erty rates.) 
BR Intangible assets are exempt. Dividends 
fm Income Tax All dividends are taxable. 
© | Exempt from corporation income taxes. (State banks 
Z _ ‘pay 3% to 6% on net income.) 
Annual Fees Shares 
$10—Domestic Assns. Taxed as intangibles at 2 mills. De- 
| $210—Foreign Assns. posits also are taxable at 2 mills. Taxes 
Franchise Tax are paid by Assn. but charged back to 
° Exempt from corporation franchise tax which must be|shareholders and depositors. (Shares of 
= paid by State banks. banks taxed at same rate.) 
© Taxation of Assets Dividends 
Intangibles are exempt from property taxes. Fees for] No income tax. 
jsupport of banking department are charged on basis of 1/80 
lof 1% of total assets, including cost of examination. 
Income Tax 
—_———| None 
|Annual Fees Shares 
| $5 Exempt from property taxes 
Franchise Tax Dividends 
< Exempt from corporation franchise tax. All dividends are taxable under per- 
= /Taxation of Assets sonal and corporation (excise) income 
© | Notes and mortgages held by Bldg. & Loan Assns. are|tax laws. 
{% |exempt from all property taxes. All other intangibles 
|taxable at low rate—1/5 of 1% (2 mills) of their value. 
Fees based on total assets are charged for support of depart- 
© |ment: 4c on each $1,000 of total assets invested in the state. 
Income Tax 
Subject to excise tax measured by 6% of net income. 
Dividends paid to shareholders are deductible in full. 
—_._.(Banks pay same rate, but do not have same deductions.) 
|Annual Fees Shares 
No flat fees. Exempt from property taxes. 
Franchise Tax Dividends 
Exempt from corporation license tax. (State banks pay] All dividends are taxable to recipients 
2 from $10 to $200 on authorized capital stock.) at 8% under Intangibles Income Tax 
© /Taxation of Assets Law. 
& Intangibles are exempt from property taxes. Annual 
=| fees are graduated on basis of assets: 
° Fee—$25 on assets up to $25,000. $250 maximum. 
Income Tax 
Subject to excise tax measured by net income from all 
sources at rate of 8% annually. Deduction not allowed 
for interest paid on non-withdrawable shares. (Banks pay 
same tax.) 
5 Annual Fees Shares 
a None Exempt from taxation by the state. 
fp Franchise Tax . (Bank shares pay 8 mills now and 4 mills 
S Exempt from capital stock tax. (Banks exempt also.)/after 1938.) 
@ |Faxation of Assets ividends a 
Zz All intangible assets owned by Bldg. & Loan Assns. are] No personal income tax. Dividends 
yz \exempt from personal property and corporate loans taxes.jare taxable only to corporations subject 
f [Income Tax to corporate income tax. 
~ Exempt (Banks are exempt also.) 
Q (Annual Fees Shares 
z None Domestic Assn’s shares subject to 
x Franchise Tax property taxes of 4 mills; those of foreign 
7] Exempt from annual license fees and taxes. Assns. are exempt. 
™ Taxation of Assets Dividends 
~ Domestic Bldg. & Loan Assns. exempt from all taxes.}| All dividends are taxable. . 
A ‘Foreign Assns. taxed 2.5 mills on capital from residents, 
gS but may deduct loans on shares and real estate. 
A} Income Tax 
None 
Annual Fees Shares 
None Not subject to property taxes. 
< Franchise Tax Dividends 
me Exempt from annual license fees and taxes. All dividends are taxable. 
Ea Taxation of Assets 
og Domestic Bldg. & Loan Assns. exempt from all taxes if 
ne loans are confined to home county. 
© Income Tax 
Subject to excise tax of 444% on entire net income in 
lieu of all other taxes except those upon real estate. 
Annual Fees Shares 
< $275—paid by Foreign Assns. only. Exempt in hands of shareholders. 
& Franchise Tax Dividends 
° No general franchise tax is imposed, but capital, surplus,| All dividends are taxable to recipients 
i and undivided profits are taxable as money and credits|at rates ranging from 1% to 8%. 
at 4 mills on each dollar thereof. (In effect, same as tax 
a jon bank shares, except that here the shares are exempt to 
ty shareholders.) 
4 Taxation of Assets 
Exempt 
© Income Tax 
ba Exempt from corporation net income tax (which is paid 
by State banks). 
480 


ruling because they apparently be. 


lieve that these associations are 


actively competing with national 
banks in making loans secured by 


real estate mortgages. It is impor- | 


tant to notice, however, that merely 
because the capital or shares of 
building and loan associations may 
be taxed at the same rate as bank 
shares, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that both classes of investments 
are bearing the same tax burden. 
Despite their similarity to banks 
in employing moneyed capital in 
their operations, there are certain 
distinct characteristics which have 
been recognized in framing the tax 
laws applying to building and loan 
associations in the various states, 
The chief distinction is that bor- 
rowers generally must be share- 
holders, while banks never limit the 
field of prospective borrowers to 


OT ET ee SS 


shareholders or depositors. Although [ 


many associations require debtors 
to build up a credit against their 
loans by depositing a fixed amount 
every month or at other stated inter- 


vals, the state laws seldom permit | 


them to receive deposits from the 
public generally. There have been 
some departures from this rule, but 
the majority of building and loan 


—— 


associations still confine their loans : 
to members only. A further distinc- 


tion is that banks are operated for 
the profit and benefit of their stock- 
holders while building and _ loan 
associations operate on the principle 
of mutuality and profit-sharing. 

Recognition of these differences is 
found in five states in the form of 
additional deductions and exemp- 
tions to building and loan associa- 
tions which are not allowed to 
banks whose shares are taxed at the 
same rate. The most common ex- 
ample of preferential 
found in Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky and Missouri is the pro- 
vision allowing building and loan 
associations to deduct loans made on 
their own shares from the total of 
their capital, surplus and undivided 
profits before computing share taxes. 
It can be seen that the practical 
effect of this deduction is to exempt 
a large proportion of the associa- 
tion’s assets from taxation since 
members frequently pledge their 
shares as security for loans. 

Five other states, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
and Texas, exempt shares of build- 
ing and loan associations but apply 
the share tax rate directly against 
the capital of such _ institutions. 
Under this arrangement, the tax is 
assessed upon the assets of the asso- 
ciation rather than upon the interest 
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of the individual shareholders. Any 
effect that this difference might 
have upon the taxes, however, is 
almost completely eliminated by 
liberal deductions. In short, analysis 
of the tax laws of the above states 
charted in Table 10 which accom- 
panies this article, demonstrates that 
building and loan associations re- 
ceive much more favorable tax 
treatment than state banks, but less 
favorable than national banks. 


Another group of nine states,‘ 
completely exempts both the shares 
and the capital paid in to building 
and loan associations. These states 
are actually the only ones which give 
these institutions the full benefit of 
the rule that they are not employ- 
ing moneyed capital in full competi- 
tion with national banks. 


Recently, some doubts have been 
raised as to the taxability of shares 
in building and loan associations 
which have been converted into 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions and have also become stock- 
holders in the Federal Home Loan 
Bank. This question has not yet 
been passed upon by the courts but 
the Act of Congress authorizing con- 
version to federal charters permits 
the states to continue taxing such 
associations even after they have 
surrendered their state charters.‘?) 


INCOME TAXES In eleven 
states,(?) an excise tax measured by 
net income is levied upon state and 
national banks. The portion of Sec- 
tion 5219 authorizing this tax ex- 
pressly states that its rate shall not 
be higher than that assessed upon 
“other financial corporations.” State 
banks and all other corporations 
engaged in the business of lending 
money are clearly within this clas- 
sification, but the status of build- 
ing and loan associations is some- 
what doubtful. 


While such associations are trans- 
acting financial business, they are 
not corporations in the strict sense 
of the word, but rather are mutual 
societies in which all profits are 
divided among the members. Never- 
theless, the states probably would 
be within their rights if they classi- 
fied them as financial corporations 
and six of the eleven states in this 
group have done so. California, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Montana, 
and New York, however, exempt 


(1) Colorado, Delaware, Louisiana, Massachu 
setts, New Jersey, New York, No. Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin, 


(2) See. 5(h), Home Owner’s Loan Act of 1933. 


(3) Alabama, California, Connecticut, Colorado, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, New York, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, So. Carolina and Utah. 


(Continued on page 490) 
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Table 10—Taxation Of Building And Loan Associations 


State TAXES ON BUSINESS AND ASSETS 


Annual Fees 
$10—Domestie Assns. 
20—Foreign Assns. 
Franchise Tax vidends 
Annual fee of 15c on each $100 of issued and outstanding} Exempt from stocks and bonds income 
capital stock, surplus, and undivided profits. (Paid by|tax. 
State Banks also.) 
Taxation of Assets 
Intangibles exempt. 
Income Tax 
Subject to 3.75% tax on net earnings for preceding fiscal 
year. (Paid by State Banks also.) 
Annual Fees — 
$275—Foreign Assns. only, Not taxed. (Bank shares pay general 
Franchise Tax . : property rate.) 
Oe per $1,000 of outstanding capital stock, surplus and|Dividends 
m undivided profits, plus outstanding bonds, notes, and| No income tax. 
debentures not maturing in one year. If the total is over 
$1,000,000 the fee is $6C0 plus 30c per $1,000; minimum 
& fee is $10. 
Taxation of Assets 
Subject to general property tax rates. 








TAXES ON SHARES & DIVIDENDS 
PAID THEREON 


Share Tax 
Exempt. (Bank shares pay general 
roperty rate.) 



















TENNESSEE 





Shares 








Income Tax 
None 
Pes an b ll Bldg. & L A shee 
—payable by a g. zoan Assns. Ey t f ty tax. 
Franchise Tax Dividenis ‘Bhahetaencaetians 


See Income Tax (below) All dividends are taxable to recipients. 








< Taxation of Assets 
< Intangibles are exempt. 
b Income Tax 
All Bldg. & Loan Assns. pay excise tax of 3% measured 
by entire net income. Deduction allowed for amounts 
credited to withdrawable shares. (Rate same as that paid 
by banks.) 
Annual Fees Shares 
None Exempt 
Franchise Tax Dividends 
Subject to annual license tax of $10 for first $50,000 of| All dividends are taxable to recipients. 
& capital stock or deposits, plus $5 for each additional $50,000.|Corporations pay 2% of net income while 
2 Maximum tax is $100. (Paid by State banks also.) individuals pay 2% of ordinary net 
© lPazation of Assets income and 4% of income from stocks, 
F Intangibles of all Assns. are exempt, but Foreign Assns.|bonds, or other security. 
fi pay fees of $50 on first $100,000 of assets plus $5 for each 
p additional $100,000. 


Income Tax 

Bldg. & Loan Assns. now are subject to tax of 2% on net 
income; were exempt prior to 1937. (State banks are 
exempt.) 
Annual Fees 

$50—payable by all Assns. 

$50—additional may be levied by cities and towns. 


Shares 
Not taxed. 
Dividends 





Franchise Tax ; i _ Subject to personal and corp. net 
< Local Assns. are exempt. Foreign Assns. pay tax ofjincome tax. Corporations pay 3% on 
& $10 on authorized capital stock up to $25,000 and graduated|net income while individuals pay 144% 
S taxes on balance. All Assns. pay registration fee on basis|to 3%. 

S of authorized capital stock—$5 on $15,000 or less up to 
maximum of $25. 
5 All Assns. also pay license tax. Domestic Assns. pay flat 

fee while $75 on paid-in capital up to $25,000 plus $3 for 

each additional $1,000 is charged all others. 

Income Tax 

Exempt 
Annual Fees Shares 
$300—Foreign Assns. only. Exempt 
y, Franchise Tax ; Dividends — 
° Exempt from annual corp. license taxes. (State banks} No individual income tax. 
& (must pay this tax.) 
© Taxation of Assets 
zZ Foreign Assns. are taxable on the higher of these two: 
= (1) 30c¢ per $1,000 of shares held in state 
n (2) 30c per $1,000 of assets employed in the state 
< Intangibles are exempt. 
BE Income Tax 


Exempt from occupational gross income tax. (Excise 
tax on banks held invalid.) 





Annual Fees Shares 
$200—Foreign Assns. only. Exempt. (Bank shares pay 5 mills.) 
Franchise Tax Dividends 


Bldg. & Loan Assns. pay license tax graduated upwards| All dividends are taxable. 
from minimum of $20 on basis of gross loans in the state. 
— banks pay license tax based on authorized capital 
stock.) 
Taxation of Assets 

All intangible personal property is taxable at 50c per $100. 
(Effect nearly the same as tax on shares.) 
Income Tax 

Exempt from occupational gross income tax. (State 
banks pay 1% of gross income.) 


WEST VIRGINIA 





Annual Fees Shares 
$15—payable by all Assns. Exempt 
g Franchise Tax Dividends 
a} No franchise tax is imposed. _ Dividends are included in income sub- 
a Taxation of Assets ject to general income tax. (Bldg. & 
oO Intangibles are exempt from property taxes. Expenses Loan Assns. are exempt from privilege 
wm of banking dept. paid out of fees of 12c per $1,000 of generaljdividend tax imposed on State Banks 
S assets up to $1,000,000 plus 10c per $1,000 up to $2,000,000./and all other corporations.) 
Income Tax 
Exempt. (Banks pay income tax.) 
Annual Fees Shares 
$10—Foreign Assns. Exempt. (Bank shares pay general 
o Franchise Tax ; roperty rates.) 
Exempt from corp. license tax. (State banks must pay|Dividends 
E this license tax.) No income tax. 
Taxation of Assets 
° Intangibles are subject to general property tax rates, 
<a except mortgages on property in Wyoming which are ex- 
B pressly exempted. 
Income Tax 


None 














































Additional Ideas For 


Testing Liquidity Of Finance Companies 


After reading the article entitled ‘‘Test Finance Company Liquidity” 
by Harvey W. Huegy, on page 272 of the May, 1938 issue of Bankers 
Monthly, M. R. Neifeld, economist for the Beneficial Management Corp- 
oration, Newark, N. J., makes the following suggestions which may be 
helpful to our readers when considered in the light of Mr. Huegy’s article. 


N Bankers Monthly May,’ 1938, 
I Prof. Harvey W. Huegy presented 

an interesting measure of finance 
company liquidity. As he says, a 
liquidity test is needed because, 
while the business is extremely 
quick moving and liquid, it does 
have a rather heavy debt position. 
May I submit a suggestion or two 
to make Prof. Huegy’s idea more 
practical in application? 

The liquidity index proposed by 
the article is the number of days’ 
collections needed to pay the cur- 
rent debt. It is computed by divid- 
ing the total current debt by the 
daily collections. 

The total current debt is easily 
taken directly from the company’s 
statement, but the daily collections 
is an average obtained by dividing 
the receivables collected during the 
period by the number of days in the 
period. Inasmuch as (1) this pre- 
sumes a rate of collection related to 
the average outstanding receivables 
during the- period, and (2) the 
amount of receivables to which this 
experience is to be applied may dif- 
fer from the average receivables 
outstanding during the period of 
experience; would it not be well to 
reduce the collections to a rate per 
dollar of average receivables? 

Let us see how this modification 
can be made in Prof. Huegy’s illus- 
tration. You will recall that his 
example showed receivables of 
$115,000 at the beginning of the 
period, and $145,000 at the end of 
the period. As the volume handled 
during the period was $435,000, the 
receivables collected during the 
period amounted to $405,000. This 
last amount divided by the number 
of days in the period yielded $1,110 
as the average daily rate of collec- 
tions. The current debt was stated 
as $95,000. 

If we can say that, in the illustra- 
tion, the average receivables for the 
year 1936 were $130,000 (which 
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happens to be the simple average of 
the receivables at the beginning and 
end of the period), then the daily 
collection rate per dollar of average 
receivables would be obtained by 
dividing $1,110, the daily rate of 
collection, by $130,000, the average 
receivables. 

The result of this division gives 
$.00854 as the amount collected 
daily on a dollar of receivables. 
Applying this to the $145,000 of re- 
ceivables outstanding at the end of 
the period, we would expect daily 
collections to average $1,238.30 on 
the $145,000 receivables, rather than 
$1,110 as on $130,000 of average re- 
ceivables. Then, dividing the cur- 
rent debt of $95,000 by $1,238.30 
would give 76.7 days as the liquidity 
index, rather than the 85.6 days 
mentioned in the article. 

On the other hand, if we suppose 
that at the end of the period, the 
accounts receivable stood at $115,000 
and that the immediately preceding 
period had, as before, shown a daily 
collection experience average of 
$.00854 per dollar of receivables, 
then the daily rate of collections to 
be expected on $115,000 would be 
$982.10, and the liquidity index 
would be 96.7 days of collection. 

The modification suggested is 
merely that the rate of collections 
be proportionately related to both 
the amount of receivables collected 
and the amount to be collected. 
Footnote No. 1 of the article sug- 
gests that Prof. Huegy may have the 
point in mind, but he may have left 
it out of his presentation for the sake 
of simplictiy or other good reasons. 

Still, without the modification, the 
liquidity index of Prof. Huegy over- 
estimates the number of days when 
the amount of receivables to be col- 
lected is greater than the average 
amount of receivables on which the 
daily rate is based, and underesti- 
mates the number of days when the 
amount to be collected is less than 


the average receivables on which 
the calculation is based. 

The foregoing presumes appro- 
priate handling, in arriving at the 
gross collections figure, of an item 
not mentioned in the simplified 
example of the article. There, the 
calculation for gross receivables col- 
lected during the period leaves out 
of consideration the amount of bad 
debts written off. It may be pre- 
sumed that in the illustrative case 
there were no bad debts, but in any 
practical case the charge-offs would 
have to be taken into consideration. 

In dividing the daily rate of col- 
lections into the current debt, Prof. 
Huegy states that his calculation 
gives “the number of days’ collec- 
tions which are needed to pay the 
current debt.” Prof. Huegy prob- 
ably did not intend that this remark 
be accepted as literally as it is 
stated, for in his article he has suffi- 
ciently qualified his index as a test 
of liquidity. 

His liquidity index is really not 
the number of days required to 
make collections sufficient to pay 
the current debt. It is only a meas- 
ure of current liabilities in terms of 
collections on accounts receivable, 
rather than an index of ability to 
pay indebtedness. I bring this up 
because it seems fairly easy to ex- 
tend the method so as to get a real 
indicator of the number of days of 
collections required to accumulate 
sufficient cash to pay the current 
debt. 

In a finance company, the bulk of 
collections received would, in the 
ordinary course of business, be re- 
invested in income-producing ac- 
counts receivable. Collections may, 
however, be made available for use 
in liquidating liabilities such as bank 
loans, should that be required. 

But in any event, running ex- 
penses would ordinarily have to be 
paid as they arose. Also, if the com- 


(Continued on page 491) 
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RECORDAK MAINTAINS 
OFFICES AT 12 STRATEGIC 
POINTS THROUGHOUT THE 


COUNTRY 


From key cities covering all sections 
Recordak provides prompt, complete 
service on film, equipment, and main- 
tenance. 


ECORDAK, the safest, fastest, most ac- 
curate and most economical system of 
bank accounting. It eliminates expensive, 
involved machines, freeing their special- 
ized, high-salaried operators for other 
work ... ends duplication of effort . . . lost 
motion...unnecessary overhead and costly 
overtime work. It provides photographic 
records of every transaction... records 
that are tamper-proof, extraction-proof, 
alteration-proof... speedily made... easily 
handled and filed...a safeguard to bank 
and depositor alike. 
ee @ @ 

A Recordak installation carries no burden of pur- 
chasing new equipment. For Recordak Systems are 
rented, not sold...no capital outlay required, no de- 
preciation, no special operator needed. 

ee @ 

Recordak Photographic Accounting Systems are 

serviced from 12 conveniently located offices... one close 


to your bank. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Co., 350 Madison Ave., NewYork, N. Y. 
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Users of Recordak report savings up to 45% net on 


per-item costs, 50% on supplies, 90% in storage space. 


RECORDAK 





Photographic Accounting 


Systems 


Increased Accuracy—Lower Lighting Costs | 


Either increased efficiency or reduced operating costs would be a credit to any bank 
management. But when they are achieved simultaneously and through one modern- 
ization job—then you have something in the nature of an item for Mr. Ripley! 


ESEARCH experts and indus- 
Ria engineers state that, as 

the working day progresses, 
there is a definite decrease in the 
efficiency of people working under 
poor illumination conditions. Faulty 
lighting increases the risks of costly 
mistakes and errors, and, as em- 
ployees in banking institutions are 
constantly engaged in work which 
must be absolutely accurate, it is 
only logical that correct “seeing” 
conditions should be provided. 

The phrase “correct lighting” does 
not only mean an abundant quantity 
of light. The scope of this term also 
covers the quality of the illumina- 
tion. The best light for the human 
eye is that which is produced by the 
sun shining through an overcast sky 
and under this light the human eye 
can labor for greater lengths of time 
before becoming fatigued. This dif- 
fused sunlight is smooth and uni- 
form, and no harsh direct rays of 
sunlight are thrown into the eyes. 

Glance at the “Before” and “After” 
views of the Miners National Bank, 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. This new 
lighting system is a _ convincing 
argument for the installation of 
correctly-engineered lighting in a 
banking institution. The new light- 
ing facilitates more-accurate work 
on the part of the employees, and 
the bank now has a more inviting 


By RICHARD F. JOHNSON 


and cheerful appearance. Most im- 
portant is the fact that the modern 
equipment furnishes six times the 
quantity of light on the desk sur- 
faces as the old fixtures, and uses 
only 76 percent as much electricity. 

About a year ago, it was brought 
to the attention of the officers of the 
bank that the light produced from 
the twelve wrought iron pendant 
lighting fixtures was not of a good 
quality, and that a large amount of 
this light was being wasted. Sight- 
meter tests made by a lighting 
specialist revealed that the desk 
surfaces were receiving only three 
to four foot-candles* of light, while 
the recommended minimum light 
intensity in locations where close 
eye work is performed is 20 foot- 
candles. 

Each of the twelve pendant fix- 
tures then in use contained 55 
unshielded 40-watt lamps, each fix- 
ture consuming 2,200 watts of elec- 
tricity. The bank officials did not 
wish to remove these fixtures, so the 


lighting specialist consulted an 
engineering representative of a 
lighting equipment manufacturer 


concerning a method of illumination 
which would not interfere with the 
fixtures. The manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative suggested three methods 
of illumination which might be em- 
ployed: an indirect lighting system 
installed over the desks and coun- 
ters; a supplementary lighting sys- 
tem installed in the existing fixtures, 
directing the light downward; and 
a lighting system recessed above the 
skylight at the roof of the bank. The 
skylight lighting was selected be- 
cause with this type of lighting not 
only the desks and counters would 


* A foot-candle is the amount of light one would 
receive from a standard candle at a distance of 
one foot. 


These “Before” and “After” photographs 
preach an entire sermon on the effective- 
ness of scientific lighting principles. Note 
how the light from the ceiling is reflected, 
successively, to floor, walls, ceiling, and 
back again, resulting in a freedom from 
glare and shadows that almost duplicates 
diffused natural light. 


be efficiently lighted, but the illumi- 
nation level of the entire bank would 
be increased. 

The skylight lighting equipment 


consists of 20 silver mirrored glass | 


reflectors, each 20 inches in diam- 
eter, contained in ventilated alumi- 
num housings. Each reflector is 
equipped with a 1000-watt lamp, the 
entire system using 20,000 watts of 
electricity as compared with 26,400 
watts consumed by the old fixtures. 
Ivory-colored metal louvres are 
placed below the reflectors and flush 
with the skylight, minimizing glare 
and shielding the light source from 
the eyes of persons in the bank. The 
louvres can be seen as they now 
appear by glancing at the “Before” 
photograph which was taken while 
they were being installed. 

Because the light-colored floor has 
fairly good reflection qualities, the 
light which is reflected upward from 
the floor provides excellent illumina- 
tion to the walls and the bank ceil- 
ing. 

The day of the dark and dingy 
place of business is gone—sup- 
planted by a cheerful, well-lighted, 
inviting establishment. A large part 
of this change is due to the realiza- 
tion that better light means better 
sight and that better sight means 
better business and greater effi- 
ciency. 
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Depositors Help Us 





Figure Charges 
(Continued from page 463) 


adds the charges for checks drawn 
on us, and considers the charge 
based upon the average balance. 
All of these figures are at once 
entered in the account analysis sheet, 
which has spaces for every item. 


Most of the items on this account 
analysis sheet are self-explanatory. 
In the event a customer questions 
his charge and brings it to an officer, 
the official can discuss it with him 
without having to get any records 
from the analysis department. 


If the bank has not made 1/12 of 
1% on the required collected bal- 
ance, we ask the customer to pay us 
that much of a profit for handling 
his account, and make the entry 
opposite the explanation on this 
analysis sheet. 


We total all of the charges under 
the heading of “Exchange Charges 
and Service Charges’, on the 
opposite side of this sheet, and 
charge this against his account; this, 
of course, he receives with his can- 
celled checks. 


You will readily see that the 
analysis clerk can obtain the month’s 
activity on each account, from the 
deposit tickets, in almost the same 
time as would be required to com- 
pute the activity from daily posted 
work sheets which formerly required 
the time of other clerks during the 
month. 


With this easy access to a cus- 
tomer’s deposit tickets, because they 
are filed all together, the analysis 
clerk can watch metered accounts 
more closely to see if they should be 
put on an analysis basis if their 
activity is too high. 

Our analysis clerk comes under 
the supervision of the auditor, who 
has the deposit tickets under his 
control at all times. 


May A Bank 
Set-Off Deposits? 


(Continued from page 461) 


the Supreme Court that the general 
rule for that demand such as bank 
depositor’s, cannot be appropriated 
in satisfaction of unmatured debts, 
when death intervenes, . for all 
creditors have the right to share 
equally in the assets.” 


For other cases holding that a 
bank cannot set-off or appropriate 
an amount of money on deposit to 
satisfy a debt owed by an insolvent 
depositor, see: National 98 Illinois; 
First National, 221 Missouri App. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS: 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
. TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1938 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$ 545,695,655.00 


United States Government Obligations, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking 


House . 


476,922,062.90 
61,324,882.01 
167,610,960.49 
2,805,000.00 
1,204,728.75 
11,723.24 
2,942,216.19 
13,050,000.00 


3,628,559.94 


$1,275,195,788.52 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . 
Acceptances 


Other Banks’ Bills Radened ond Sold 
Dividend Declared on Preferred Stock, 


Payable August 1, 1938 . 


Dividend Declared on Common Stock, 


Payable August 1, 1938 


Reserve for Taxes, Interestand Expenses 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Income Collected but Not nw) 4 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus ° 
Undivided Profits 


$1,152,676,844.66 
1,204,728.75 
11,723.24 


375,000.00 


1,500,000.00 
4,832,159.38 
13,673,004.76 
285,645.62 
25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
18,500,000.00 
7,136,682.11 


$1,275,195,788.52 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $133,509,574.34 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





329; and Citizens Bank, 70 Nebraska 
758. The facts of this last case are 
that a man had on deposit in a bank 
approximately $1,000 at the time 
of his death. Also, he owed the 
bank $350. Besides this, he owed 
over $4,000 to other creditors, and 
the contention was that the bank 
had a lien on the money of the de- 
ceased on deposit, The court refused 
to agree with this contention, and 
said: 

“Tf, then, we treat the money on 
deposit in the bank as an indebted- 
ness to the deceased in his indi- 


vidual rather than his representa- 
tive capacity, and such indebtedness 
had matured before any other right 
intervened, the bank might have 
applied the deposit as a credit on 
the note; but when the indebtedness 
to the bank has not matured until 
after the death of the depositor the 
right to set-off does not exist.” 
This court also explained and up- 
held the law regarding bankers’ 
liens. The doctrine of what is com- 
monly called a. banker’s lien on 
deposits made by one indebted to 
the bank stands on the principle of 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
\ Bank and Trust Company 


i Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
| St. Louis 








JUNE 30, 1938 
* 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks ...... $63,922,138.85 
U. S. Government Obligations, | 









































MEMBER FEDERAL 


the right of set-off of mutual ac- 
counts. The deposit is an indebted- 
ness of the bank to the depositor 
and a note signed by the depositor, 
and owned by the bank, is an in- 
debtedness to the bank which, when 
matured, may be set-off against the 
bank’s indebtedness. Consequently, 
the right of set-off depends on the 
maturity of the debt owned by the 
bank. 


RIGHT TO SET-OFF 


Obviously, in all states, a bank 
has a right to set-off or appropriate 
money deposited before the deposi- 
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THE LIABILITIES 


| 
direct and agree | 
(Pledged). .. .$ 8,474,261.16 | 
(Unpledged) . . - 43,521,295.75 51,995,556.91 $115,917,695.76 | 
Other Bonds and Securities— | 
(Pledged). . None 
(Unpledged) . . $24,707,961.28 $24,707,961.28 
DAT SOO bc. 5k os Hs vas 7,548,240.88 | 
| Real Hee OOS. 66 2 cst ec 7,177,222.67 
PON IE i iss. bab ka ae 10,194,716.97 49,628,141.80 | 
| Stock in Mercantile-Commerce Company .. . 6,600,000.00 | 
(As authorized by the Banking Act of 1933, the ‘Mercantile. ! 
Commerce Company is a wholly owned subsidiary of this } 
| Bank, with no Liabilities. Its Assets consist entirely of U. | 
i S. Government Obligations, carried at par.) H 
i Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis ..... 390,000.00 | 
Real Estate (Company's Building)........... 2,350,000.00 i 
on a he EEE COCO Te 600,000.00 
Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) 1,500,000.00 
| a ETRE EE ee re eer or rrr 3,971.17 
} Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
| cia EERE EEE CUE te ee 244,528.32 | 
Ee Oe Le ree ee te 11,318.34 | 
| $177.245,65539 
a ae i 
| 
| 
| 


a ee eee 


| és ee eae ele $10,000,000.00 
| EOE P Ee eee er ee ree 3,000,000.00 | 
: Undivided Profits ......... $2,587,240.56 | 
Reserve for Dividends Declared 300,000.00 2,887,240.56 
Reserve for Contingencies ........-20e208 454,886.17 I 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc... ....-220008 613,795.00 | 
| Wapaid Givens cc. os co cccsse's ces . 2,944.70 | 
i Bank's Liability Account Acceptances and Letters | 
l Serre rere en ee 244,528.32 
| Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . $10,164,528. 98 
| Other Deposits, Demand . - 117,212,416.25 
Other Deposits, Time ...... « 32.665,315.41 160,042,260.64 


All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 
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tor’s death, providing at the time 
the depositor became indebted to 
the bank, he signed a written agree- 
ment to the effect that in case of his 
death the bank was privileged to use 
the money he had on deposit to pay 
his obligation with the bank. This 
rule of law is applicable in all states. 
See South-western National, 98 Pa. 
Sup. Ct. 213. 

Another important point of the 
law is that if a depositor was guilty 
of fraud in the execution of the note, 
against which the bank seeks to set- 
off the deposit, then the bank may 


appropriate the funds on deposit at 
the time of the depositor’s death. 
(See Mann 143 N.Y.S. 660.) 

Of course, under the same circum- 
stances, the bank would have been 
entitled to rescind the loan agree- 
ment and attach, by legal proce- 
dure, the funds on deposit by the 
depositor. In other words, under all 
circumstances, a bank may rescind 
a loan contract which was obtained 
by fraud, and by legal procedure 
obtain possession of any money be- 
longing to the depositor who may 
refuse to pay the amount of the debt. 

For example, in a leading case, 
43 N.Y.S. 826, it was shown that a 
bank discounted notes upon false 
representations that the person dis- 
counting the notes was solvent. The 
proceeds of the notes were placed to 
his credit. 

In subsequent litigation, the court 
held that the bank was entitled to 
rescind the transaction and with- 
draw the credit it had given, al- 
though the notes were not yet due. 
This court explained that the same 
law is applicable although the per- 
son who makes false representations 
does so either by mistake or inten- 
tionally. 


Customers Demand 
Personal Loan Service 


(Continued from page 466) 


lives. Some of their situations can- 
not be solved with personal loans; 
but a lot of them can. When we 
assist a young man in such a case, 
he does not forget us. 

“Eventually, a lot of the young 
men we help through our personal 
loan service will develop into valu- 
able businessmen and civic leaders. 
We will be proud of the small part 
we have played in this development 
—and they will be good, profitable 
customers of ours then, too.” 

Another service that the personal 
loan department is rendering to 
young men of the community is 
making it possible for them to stop 
over-drawing from the firms for 
which they work. 

“There are several concerns here 
which readily advance their em- 
ployees additional funds if neces- 
sary. It has been a more or less 
accepted custom here, as in many 
other small towns. But since we 
have been operating this personal 
loan service, a lot of employees have 
ceased to over-draw from their 
firms and come to the bank instead. 
They now can get out of a financial 
hole without having to let the man- 
agement of their firm know they’re 
in a hole. Believe me, a lot of fel- 
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lows appreciate that’, the cashier 
explains. 

The way the plan is described, it 
appears to be somewhat carelessly 
operated, so far as safety is con- 
cerned, but that is not the case. 
When asked what his losses thus far 


had been, the cashier declared 
emphatically: 
“Nothing!” 
Furthermore, the bank has had 


practically no trouble with the col- 
lections. In some cases, naturally, 
it is necessary to renew a note for 
the unpaid balance; but even this is 
not done often. ; 

The secret of avoiding losses en- 
tirely is to know the men to whom 
the loans are made. 

“Naturally, we don’t make loans 
to all persons making application 
for them. We don’t resort to credit 
records, either. We know our people 
well enough to judge whether or 
not we care to take the risk. When 
we don’t feel safe, we say so in a 
sympathetic manner and avoid 
trouble later.” 

The bank makes personal loans 
for as little as $5 and for as much 
as $200. 


The ABC Of Municipal Bonds 


By Louis S. Lebenthal 

Senior Partner, Lebanthal and Co. 
New York City 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd street, New York City 
Price $1.50, cloth, 166 pages. 


This book contains simple state- 
ments on the functions and benefits 
of municipal bonds. The book is writ- 
ten in an interesting narrative form, 
depicting the history, as to methods 
of originating and distributing mu- 
nicipal bonds, with answers to the 
frequently raised questions about 
this type of investment. 

An indication of the simple and 
interesting treatment is to be had 
from reading some of the chapter 
titles, which are as follows: 

A Town Needs Money, A Bond is 
Born, The Bond is Sold, Springtime 
and Summer of a Bond’s Life, Fall 
and Winter of a Bond’s Life, The 
Power to Tax, Essential Differences 
between Municipal and Corporation 
Bonds, Problems of Institutional 
Buyers, The Tax-exempt Question, 
Legal for Savings Banks, How to 
Judge Municipal Bonds. 

While of especial benefit to bank- 
ers, this book is one that may well 
be recommended to local village or 
town officials who need to under- 
stand the issuing side of municipal 
bonds. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Bréadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1938 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers 


Bullion Abroad and in Transit 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . iS 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Bank Buildings 
Other Real Estate 


Rea! Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . . 


$ 567,402,506.31 
898,905.00 
594,526,714.33 
43,390,111.93 
7,800,000.00 
16,085, 103.31 
515,626,317.08 
1,396,608.60 
19,650,057.51 
12,366,305.99 
668,604.40 
1,994,698.63 
34,401 ,957.37 


$1,816,207 ,890.46 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1938 


12,010,401.89 


$ 272,010,401.89 
2,700,000.00 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued In- 


terest, Taxes, etc 
Acceptances. ....... 
Less: 

Own Acceptances Held for 

Investment 


18,598,714.85 


$36,067 ,808.31 


16,417,750.80 


19,650,057.51 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills 
Deposits 
Outstanding Checks... . 


6,817,918.00 


$1,471,569,237.14 
24,861 ,561.07 


1,496,430,798.21 
$1,816,207 ,890.46 


Securities carried at $10,215,505.11 in the above Statement are 
pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies 
as required by law, and for other purposes. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


This Writing Is Forged 
(Continued from page 469) 


him, he might prepare a simple 
printed form to be handed to such 
an individual containing wording 
somewhat like this “I........ hereby 
make application for payment on 
draft (or check or note) No....... 
POG hidacinas (amount). My present 


The examination of handwriting 
for purposes of comparison is pri- 
marily an analysis to discover 
enough individual features in it so 
that they could not be found in com- 





bination in the hand writing of an- 
other person. Three words contain- 
ing ten different small letters are 
generally sufficiently individualized 
so that if found in another writing, 
identity would be established, with- 
out having the sixteen other small 
letters and 26 capitals for compari- 
son. 


A form such as the one suggested 
will probably (if the signature in 
question is forged) show radical 
differences both from the original 
signature and from the forged. 
Examination of separate letters will 
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MANUFACTURERS 


TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


June 30, 1938 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank .... 
Other Securities 
Loans, Bills Purchased and 


$201,689,318.29 
183,533,695.29 
16,488,017.08 
2,262,000.00 
54,985,860.16 


Bankers’ Acceptances 
Mortgages 
Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate Equities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


221,848,141.26 
20,929,752.41 
13,066,723.52 
4,934,741.23 
15,555,085.48 
2,518,594.29 


$737,811,929.01 
LIABILITIES 


- + « $ 9,356,520.00 
32,998,440.00 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits .. 45,129,356.66 
oe EO EP 
Common Stock Dividend 
(Payable July 1, 1938) 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
(Payable July 15, 1938) 
Outstanding Acceptances ........ 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bille ... o00 6s ee 
Deposits 


87,484,316.66 
7,389,830.24 


824,958.50 


233,913.00 
16,437,314.78 


5,617,461.34 
619,824,134.49 


$737,811,929.01 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


64 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 








probably reveal wide and varied 
differences. 

A signature that is so good that it 
appears to be an exact duplicate line 
for line, letter for letter, and shad- 
ing for shading of the genuine 
should also be questioned, because 
of the large number of forgeries per- 
petrated by tracing. A traced for- 
gery moves slowly and with a halt- 
ing motion, even though it may re- 
semble the genuine in form and 
individual letters. It is most essen- 
tial to look for line qualities in all 
signatures, since those which have 
been traced are bound to show a 
certain amount of waviness and 
uneasiness. 
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A traced forgery shows an obvious 
lack of natural movement and speed 
and often shows wide variance in 
strokes. It is impossible for a person 
to trace his own signature so that it 
appears like the genuine. The very 
need for caution and care prevents 
the natural freedom and flow of 
writing. Traced signatures also 
show that they have been retouched 
with pen or pencil in an effort to 
strengthen a weak line or to fill in 
an unjoined flourish or space be- 
tween letters. The bank employee 
should also always examine a signa- 
ture for obvious carbon and embos- 
sing marks. Some tracings are first 
made with carbon paper. And some 


are made by tracing with a hard 
pencil pressed into the paper to 
make a_ depression (embossing 
mark). 

Forgeries may often be checked at 
the bank window if employees will 
learn to note when erasures have 
been made on either the face or 
endorsement of a check. Erasure 
usually disturbs the sizing on the 
surface of paper and sometimes 
raises the fibers from the normal 
surface, a point which can usually 
be detected when held at right 
angles to a bright light. Often 
on the portion of the paper where 
there has been an erasure, the ink 
will make a different stroke than on 
that part of the paper not erased. 
Writing done on an erased portion 
may also show through to the op- 
posite side of the paper. 

Application of an ink eradicator or 
other type of liquid usually leaves a 
pale yellow stain on white paper and 
also removes the sizing and finish so 
that fresh ink on that portion runs 
or shows ragged edges in strokes and 
letters. 

On accepting a check or draft at 
the window, the employee should 
always make a quick but thorough 
examination of the entire surface to 
see if there has been any attempt 
made which has disturbed that sur- 
face. He can then proceed to com- 
pare line qualities, pressure, stroke, 
and so on, as suggested previously 
in this article. 


Coalition or Chaos? 


By Roger W. Babson 

Published by Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York City 

Price $1.25, cloth, 140 pages. 


In this book, Mr. Babson states: 
“Under any system of parties, pa- 
tronage, and spoils, the cost of gov- 
ernment pyramids to fantastic pro- 
portions. Today, the average family 
is compelled to toil and slave to sup- 
port its government, about four 
months out of every year. Moreover, 
that burden is still growing. In 
these times of storm, we face coali- 
tion or chaos.” 

This is a rather startling idea. 
Nevertheless, this is a constructive 
book. Mr. Babson suggests a plan 
for coalition government which, he 
thinks, will start the country on the 
road to real recovery. 

He further says: “Remember that 
everything said here of taxation ap- 
plies with equal sharpness to unem- 
ployment, inefficiency, chicanery, 


and every other villainy of the party 
system. This does not mean that we 
should junk the party system for 
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good and all. It does not mean that 
we should set a coalition govern- 
ment forever upon the throne. In 
fact, to install coalition in perpetuity 
would be to inaugurate a dictator- 
ship. 

“Woodrow Wilson fell heir to a 
world war. Herbert Hoover fell 
heir to a world depression. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was the legatee of 
a world cataclysm which was filled 
with the fury both of military and 
economic forces. Roosevelt could 
not sweep back the tides of unem- 
ployment, super-taxation, underly- 
ing class conflict, and other emer- 
gency phenomena. 


“These tides have been crawling 
onward through greg For 
critics to try to put 100% respon- 
sibility upon one individual or one 
party is senseless. The important 
and immediate assignment now is 
to survey this crushing impost as to 
its abnormality—then work out a 
coalition solution to the problem.” 


We Like Farm 
Equipment Paper 

(Continued from page 467) 
risk. In such cases, the paper is 
frequently bought in the fall of the 
year after the first 30% payment 
has been made. This leaves 30% to 
carry to the next harvest—approxi- 
mately nine months. 


The manufacturers give their 
dealers a discount for cashing out 
these 30% balances in the fall, and 
the dealers are glad to divide this 
premium with the bank that will 
furnish the money for making the 
cash settlements. This additional 
profit, together with the excellent 
security of a loan of 30% on a prac- 
tically new piece of farm equipment, 
makes this kind of note the very 
best of all, in our opinion. 

As to the question of whether the 
purchase of modern power equip- 
ment makes the farmer a better risk 
for the banker, I believe that if he 
buys equipment that is suited to the 
size and needs of his farm plant, 
and pays for one thing at a time, it 
does make him a better risk. If he 
buys everything that is offered to 
him without regard to the produc- 
ing capacity of his farm, and with 
no consideration of how many years 
he will have to labor in order to pay 
out on his purchase, the farmer is 
working for an implement manu- 
facturer, and is almost sure to be- 
come poorer yearly, because he will 
have to mortgage crops from one 
year to the next, in order to secure 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1938 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from 
Other Banks . . 

United States Government Obli- 
gations, direct and/or fully 
guaranteed . . * e 

Other Securities e P 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ‘ 

Loans and Discounts - es 

Real Estate Mortgages . . . 

Overdrafts ° ° 

Real Estate (24 "Branch Bank 
Buildings) ‘ 

Accrued Income Receivable—Net 

Prepaid Expense. . .. . 

Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of 
Gye 4 6 et em 


TOTAL RESOURCES. . . 


- $137,612,620.55 


200,822,269.67 
11,218,271.51 
750,000.00 
48,554,693.39 
9,778,905.68 
14,083.39 


786,365.11 
987,763.64 
73,456.29 


¢ « 1,818,692.21 
$412,417,121.44 


. 7 . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $342,346,389.51 


U.S. Government. . 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits ° 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock (Paidin). . 
Common Stock 
(Paid in $5,000,000.00— 
Earned $2,500,000.00) . . 
Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 
—Earned $2,500,000.00) 
Undivided Profits (Paid in 
$2,500,000.00—Earned 
SRSUS TSGG) 2 lt le ls 


Reserve for Common Stock 


Dividend No. 8 payable August 1, 1938 


Reserves 


Our Liability hemes of Acceptances and Letters 


OFQ@iGmeE «§ «¢ « « 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


10,720,164.25 
11,922,708.48 


14,195,906.98 $379,185,169.22 


10,000,000.00 


7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 


4,835,298.69 


29,835,298.69 


375,000.00 
1,202,961.32 


1,818,692.21 
+ $412,417,121.44 


United States Government Securities carried at $28,950,000.00 
in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and 
trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


we 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


payments that he could not make in 
full, and he is therefore progres- 
sively a poorer risk. 

To illustrate, the instance comes to 
my mind of a farmer whose note 
we are carrying, for the last 30% of 
a tractor. The other day, an imple- 
ment dealer told us that he was tak- 
ing a second mortgage on the trac- 
tor in order to sell this farmer a big 
combine with which to do custom 
work. Now, a small combine might 
be a good investment, but a large 
one is getting the farmer in beyond 
his means to pay out. I figure the 





second mortgage makes our tractor 
note good—but where does the 
farmer come out? 


Association Secretary Commends 
Installment Selling 


F. L. O’Hair, President, 
Central National Bank, 
Greencastle, Indiana. 


I have read and heard much com- 
ment on the article which you did 
for Bankers Monthly entitled “All 
Borrowing Should Be Done At The 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL 


TRUST and 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1938 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank 


Due from Banks . 


Securities of the United States 
Government and Federal Agencies . 


State, County and Municipal Bonds . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans and Discounts . . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Bank Premises, Furniture, were ow“ 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Other Real Estate Owned . 


$143,690,085.82 
82,101,490.50 


440,200.387.05 
92,807,218.51 
42,361,927.91 
2,580,000.00 
629,125,363.97 
2,413,156.22 


35,816,479.84 
2.734,226.05 


Customers’ Liability on Account of 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 


Endorsed Bills 
Other Resources 


23,723,128.20 
974,161.64 


TOTAL RESOURCES $1,498,527.625.71 
LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits 
Reserves . . 


$50,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
22.231.747.90 
4,605,784.53 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 


DEPOSITS: 


23,911.383.35 


Commercial $565,301.767.71 


Savings. . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


792,476,942.22 1,357.778,709.93 


$1,498,527,625.71 


This statement includes the figures of the London, ‘omeemene 
banking office: 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1 POWELL ST. 


STATEWIDE 


LOS ANGELES 
660 SO. SPRING ST. 
MEMBER 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORP 


493 Branches Serving All California 


Bank.” Never before has this idea 
had more timeliness than now. 

I have heard you discuss the 
progress which you are making with 
your program and have heard others 
mention it. Nothing could make me 
happier than for the bankers of In- 
diana to take a similar attitude in 
inaugurating such a_ progressive 
program. 

In my opinion, it has been a shame 
that the bankers over the last few 
years have overlooked one of the 
finest sources of revenue in their 
front yard and have gone to other 
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pastures which look greener for 
something which is today nothing 
but a large headache. 

You are to be congratulated upon 
taking the time and effort to tell 
other bankers what you are doing 
and what is possible for them like- 
wise to do.—Don E. Warrick, Sec- 
retary, Indiana Bankers Assn., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


There are many things which you 
know cannot be done, which could 
be done if you were not so sure that 
they are impossible. 








Taxation Of ‘‘Other 
Financial Institutions’’ 
(Continued from page 481 


building and loan associations from 
the excise tax which must be paid 
by state and national banks. It is 
still an open question whether this 
exemption makes the rate upon 
national banks higher than the high- 
est rate on “other financial corpor- 
ations,” but the courts probably 
would sustain the exemption if it} 
should ever be litigated. 


SUMMARY Because of the grow- 
ing interest in the financing of home 
building through the medium of 
building and loan _ associations, 
bankers should become familiar not 
only with the operation of such 
organizations but also with the vari- 
ous fees and taxes paid by them. > 
From the acompanying table, it can 
be seen that many states not only 
tax building and loan associations 
the same as banks but also collect af 
variety of additional fees and taxes. J 


Some of these additional taxes, 


such as those upon franchises and! 


incomes are paid by all business cor- 
porations including state banks, but 
special levies in the form of annual 


flat rate fees or license taxes are} 


assessed only against building and/ 
loan associations. The burden of} 
such fees is almost negligible so far 
as domestic associations organized 
within the taxing state are con- 
cerned. Foreign associations char-/ 
tered in other states pay much} 
higher rates; in Kansas, for instance, 
domestic associations pay $10 while 


Previous Articles 
on 
Bank Taxation 


“The Basis For Bank Taxation” 
September, 1937 page 520 
“How States Tax Bank Shares” 
November, 1937 page 647 

“How Net Bank Income Is 
Taxed” 
December, 1937 page 715 
“How Bank Dividends Are 
Taxed” 
January, 1938 page 20 
“Taxation Of Bank Deposits” 
March, 1938 page 150 
“Banks And The Federal In- 
come Tax” 
May, 1938 page 290 
“Supplemental Taxes Of State 
Banks” 
July, 1938 page 402 
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foreign ones pay $200. 

A few states including California, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Maine and 
Montana do not impose any flat 
license fees but assess such associa- 
tions on a graduated scale according 
to their assets; the money collected 
is used to support the State Banking 
Department. These assessments are 
similar to those levied against state 
banks. 


Tabulation Of Debt Structure 
Of Chicago Area 


A most comprehensive set of 
tables has just been published by 
the Northern Trust Co. of Chicago, 
for distribution to those interested, 
in which the debt structure of Chi- 
cago and the Chicago area is shown 
in a most graphic way. Tables in- 
clude the debts of the City of Chi- 
cago, the Board of Education, the 
Chicago Park District, Cook County, 
the Forest Preserve District, and the 
Sanitary District. 

The purpose of each issue of bonds 
is explained, and the quantity 
maturing in each of succeeding years 
is tabulated. The book is published 
to familiarize investors and dealers 
with the debt structure of this area 
so that they may have in a con- 
venient form, maturity schedules 
and optional dates of the bonds of 
the six political divisions. 

The figures contained in this book 
are those needed to pass upon the 
desirability of these bonds, and the 
possibility of their being refunded 
before ultimate maturity. 

The booklet may be had by appli- 
cation to the Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago. 


Information Sources 


Often, a loan officer can learn 
more about a prospective borrower 
through his contacts outside the 
bank than he can through his inter- 
view when the customer applies for 
a loan. 


Testing Liquidity Of 
Finance Companies 
(Continued from page 482) 

pany is a corporation, it may, by 
cumulative provisions or declara- 
tions, have some dividends to pay. 
Therefore, if from the collections, we 
deduct the amount of cash expenses 
and the dividend requirements, we 
will have a truer figure of the 
amount available for the liquidation 
of liabilities. 

The margin of collections above 
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Unoper the hood, out 


of, sight, the gasoline engine 


performs daily miracles of 


efficiency and power. 


Back of every well managed 


bank is a complicated and fine- 


‘ly adjusted service machine 


that responds to the customer’s 


slightest touch. 


Correspondents who commit 


their business to our care char- 


acteristically expect and receive 


satisfactory results as a matter 


of course. 


coo Nib ece 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$39,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


current cash requirements for ex- 
penses and dividends may be called 
“excess cash collections.” The peri- 
od’s excess cash collections could 
then, by Prof. Huegy’s method, be 
easily reduced to an average daily 
rate, and, in keeping with my sug- 
gestions made above, to an average 
rate per dollar of average receiv- 
ables, and therefrom, be readily con- 
verted into a figure for the number 
of days required to make collections 
sufficient to pay the current debt. 
The modifications I suggest extend 
Prof. Huegy’s presentation, and will 





help, I believe, to relate even more 
closely than before, the inflow of 
cash from the liquidation of receiv- 
ables to the obligations to be met. 


Virginia Bankers Study 
Discount Standards 


With approximately 50 Virginia 
bankers in attendance, the first an- 
nual meeting of the Bankers Dis- 
count Conference of Virginia was 
held in Richmond this Spring. 

M. E. Bristow, state commissioner, 
said that the state banking depart- 
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ment had never offered any sugges- 
tion that met with such widespread 
approval or publicity as the forma- 
tion of the Conference, whose pur- 
pose it is to set up standards for the 
discounting of installment paper. 
Inquiries have been received from 
all over the country. 


“We are asking you to set up from 
your expérience safe and sound 
rules—and to live up to them,” Mr. 
Bristow said. ‘“‘There are some things 
in this world that can be carried 
cut better by cooperation than by 


laws or force. Your can, if you will, 
with this kind of organization, prac- 
tically enforce the rules that are 
agreed upon. We are hopeful that 
even the large finance companies 
will come into the group and live 
up to the rules. 


“T want to urge that you tighten 
up on your rules as much as you 
can, with larger down payments 
and shorter maturities on install- 
ment paper. Do not lose your heads 
over competition; but do what you 
think is safe and sound.” 


How Banks Are Supplying 


Capital To Industry 


DDRESSING a special group 
PA exaion of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United 
States in Washington, D. C., at its 
annual meeting, President Edward 
E. Brown of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, explained the method 
by which some banks are lending 
capital to industry, as follows: 


“Banks of deposit are today supply- 
ing capital to industry to an extent 
that is not generally realized, by 
making direct capital loans matur- 
ing serially over a period of years. 
This is a development of the last 
four years and one which is steadily 
expanding and is capable of much 
greater expansion. It offers, in my 
opinion, a perfectly sound method 
by which banks of deposit can pro- 
vide large additional amounts of 
capital for industry. This, in spite 





of the fact that until a few years 
ago practically all bankers and the 
authorities which supervise banks 
regarded capital loans, and indeed 
any loan which had a maturity of 
more than a few months, as unsuit- 
able for the investment of a bank’s 
funds. This attitude towards capi- 
tal and longer term loans is still 
held by many (perhaps the majority) 
of all bankers, and by a consider- 
able portion of the supervising 
authorities. But there has been, and 
is, a steady change of opinion on the 
part of both bankers and supervising 
authorities as to the propriety and 
desirability of such loans. Nothing 
would stimulate their growth more 
than a sympathetic attitude toward 
such loans by the regulating and 
supervising bodies. 


“The development of this type of 
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loaning by banks was an unexpected 
result of the passage of the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act. Following the 
enactment of the Act, there was anf 
almost complete cessation of new f 
financing, due to the unwillingness 
of corporate officials and investment 
bankers to subject themselves to 
the penalties of the Act. Many con- 
cerns which would normally have 
gone to the public with an issue of 












securities, instead approached banks 





of deposit for a serial loan. A few 
banks at first, and most of the larger 
banks later were, and are, willing 






to make loans maturing serially over f 





a period of years, generally not more 
than five, if satisfied with the credit 
risk. The loan may be either secured 
or unsecured. If the loan is larger 
than a single bank cares to take it 
is often participated in by several 
banks. If a loan with serial matur- 
ities longer than a bank is willing to 
make is required by the borrower, 








it is sometimes found possible to get 





an insurance company to take the 






later maturities, leaving the bank Ff 
While there 
is no set standard either as to the f 





the earlier maturities. 






form or the credit requirements for 





such loans, the typical loan will run J 








with equal serial maturities for not 
over five years; and the borrower 














will have had a record of earnings f 








before depreciation, even in depres- 
sion years, sufficient to enable him 
to cover the annual interest and 
serial maturities. Today, even after 
the Securities Exchange Act has 
been amended and the regulations 
simplified, borrowers, particularly 
smaller and medium-size ones, find 
such loans much cheaper and more 
convenient than going through the 
process of registration and selling 















































bonds or debentures to the public. J 





“Banks which have made such 
loans have had a very satisfactory 








experience with them. Their self- J 





liquidating character counterbal- 
ances their lack of marketability. 
The Banking Act of 1935, which 
provides that a member bank may 
borrow from the Federal Reserve 
Bank on any sound asset, enables 
the bank to raise money on them in 
time of crisis. And owing to their 
relatively short maturity a bank 
does not run the risk of a large loss 
should interest rates rise. 





























“There are no statistics available 
as to the amount of such loans made 
and outstanding. Up to date they 
have been principally made by large 
banks in New York and Chicago and 
a few other large centers. They have 
ranged in size from loans of $30,000,- 
000 or $40,000,000, spread amongst 
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a number of banks, down to $100,000, 
or even less. As time goes on, and 
the belief becomes general that such 
loans are a safe and proper method 
for the employment of bank funds, 
and as familiarity with the tech- 
nique of making them becomes more 
general, more and more banks will 
make them, and their amount should 
greatly increase. For businesses 
requiring loans of from, say, 
$100,000 to several millions of dol- 
lars, which can properly obligate 
themselves to repay the loan serially 
over a period of a few years, they 
afford an inexpensive and expedi- 
tious way of raising capital. They 
do not answer the problem for a 
business which can not meet a rapid 
serial amortization, although in 
many cases by finding an insurance 
company willing to take the later 
maturities, the term of the loan can 
be much lengthened. And, of course, 
they do nat answer the problem of 
equity financing.” 


Investment Policies For 
Commercial Banks 


By J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., 

Vice Pres., State Planters Bank and 
Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. 

Price, $2.50, cloth, 179 pages 


This book describes the procedure 
of buying bonds, the function of 
bond committees, the use of statis- 
tical data, and the like. The prob- 
lems of bond buying by banks are 
examined from the point of view 
of the risk due to changes in inter- 
est rates, and due to the impairment 
of the credit of the mortgagor. 


Summarizing the scope and back- 
ground of the book, the author says: 
“The formulation of an investment 
policy is the function of the execu- 
tive officers of a bank. 

“Although losses in the bond 
account in relation to the amount 
invested have been less than in the 
loan and discount portfolio, in many 
instances bonds have been regarded 
as a contributory cause to bank 
failures. The reasons are manifold, 
but all center around a lack of con- 
ception as to the true functions of 
an investment account. 


“The regulatory authorities were 
remiss in their duties insofar as the 
security policies of banks were con- 
cerned in the years 1927 through 
1935. 

“In 1925, investments constituted 
28% of the earning assets of all 
commercial banks; in 1936, this per- 
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Banking Offices located throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF*CONDITION, 


JUNE 30, 1938 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks ‘ 
United States Government obligations, direct 
and fully guaranteed 
State, Municipal and Other Bonds and Invest- 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank, less Reserves a ‘ 
Loans, Discounts and Advances, less Reseeves 


Banking Premises , 
Other Real Estate, less Reserves 


Interest and arate Accrued and Other 


Resources . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit Executed by this Bank ; 


Total 


LIABILITIES 
14,137,500.00 


Capital Notes ..... $ 
(Subordinated to Deposits and 
Other Liabilities) 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


Retirement Fund for Capital Notes . 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1938 
DEPOSITS 
ER a ode ee re 
Te « « « eee 
Estates Trust Department 
(Preferred) . .°. ae 
Corporate Trust De partment 
(Preferred) . . ... 


Other Liabilities 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Executed for 


Customers 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


centage had increased to 56%. The 
changing character of bank assets, 
accompanied as it is by basic 
changes in our industrial, economic, 
financial, and social system, will re- 
quire more intensive study of bond 
accounts by bankers than has here- 
tofore been customary. Our experi- 
ence has been short, inadequate, and 
costly. 

“A bond account can never be 
successfully managed until the op- 
eration of it is carefully geared to 
the other operations of the bank.” 

In the last chapter, which is 
labeled “Conclusions”, the author 


$ 100,172,974.67 
102,100,524.42 
12,328,100.61 
129,288,930.93 
5,890,597.65 
11,035,342.30 
2,935,025.35 


1,285,946.19 
$ 365,037,442.12 


13,800,000.00 
4,306,168.54 


$ 32,243,668.54 
201,000.00 
1,664,816.42 
138,000.00 


$ 141,557,776.22 
170,138,808.20 


11,180,001.27 


4,517,795.70 


$ 327,394,381.39 
2,109,629.58 


1,285,946.19 
$ 365,037,442.12 


MEMBER 
CLEVELAND CLEARING 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


“American banking must pre- 
pare itself to diagnose the credit 
risk in bonds as it has in the past 
diagnosed the credit risk in loans. 
More and more does this seem in- 
evitable, as industry finances itself 
through our capital markets. 


“Legislation cannot be the final 
answer to the bond problem con- 
fronting banks. No dicta can be 
laid down which will fully protect 
the banking system. This division 
of our national economy must dem- 
onstrate that it is.possessed of suffi- 
cient flexibility to meet the needs of 
a dynamic society. 
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T IS interesting—and _ highly 

illuminating—to note how fre- 

quently the histories of cities are 
linked up with the histories of their 
important banks. This commentary 
is dramatically illustrated in the 
case of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 

This mid-western financial insti- 
tution is celebrating its 75th Anni- 
versary this summer. In commem- 
oration of the event, the bank has 
published a booklet “Building with 
Chicago,”’ which is made up of ex- 
cerpts from “The Growth of Chicago 
Banks,” a book by F. Cyril James, 
Ph. D., scheduled for publication in 
September. 

Because the history of the First 
National is so closely tied up with 


Chicago Ist Passes 75th Anniversary 


the history of this virile mid-west- 
ern city, and because Dr. James has 
done such an excellent job of telling 
the story of both, perhaps we can 
best review the highlights of this 
bank’s growth by quoting from the 
booklet itself in large measure. 

“Chicago,” Dr. James says, “at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, had no 
incorporated commercial banks. 

“It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Chicago was enthusiastic about 
the legislation providing for the 
creation of National Banks. By the 
end of 1863, seven First National 
Banks were in operation in various 
parts of the State. Of these, most 
important, by far, was The First 
National Bank of Chicago, which 
received one of the earliest charters 


The First National Opens For Business 


The illustration is one of a series in the memorial booklet with which the bank commemorated 
its diamond anniversary during the month of July. 
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issued by the Comptroller’s office 
and was the second national bank 
in the country to commence opera- 
tions. 

“Chicago welcomed the First Na- 
tional Bank with open arms. Both 
the press and the mercantile com- 
munity were enthusiastic about the 
project, and strong in their approval 
of the men under whose direction 
it had been launched. The Tribune 
congratulated the stockholders on 
their selection for the presidency of 
a man ‘who so thoroughly under- 
stands the business of the city’. 

“The testimony of figures offers 
concrete proof of the popularity of 
the new bank. Even before it opened 
for business, the directors decided 
to increase the capital from the 
original figure of $100,000 to $250,- 
000. On November 11, a further in- 
crease to $300,000 was agreed upon, 
but three months later this figure 
was raised to $400,000. In March, 
1864, the capital was again in- 
creased to $500,000, in May to 
$600,000, and in November to $750,- 
000, while at the annual meeting on 
January 2, 1865, it was decided to 
raise the capital of the bank to 
$1,000,000—the maximum allowed 
under the original charter—at which 
figure it stood for nearly two 
decades.” 

One of the high-lights of Chicago 
history was the Great Fire of 1871. 
Like every other important bank of 
the city, the building of the First 
National Bank was gutted by the 
flames, leaving only the broken 
skeleton of its exterior walls. 

A week later, following a con- 
ference of Chicago bankers with the 
Comptroller of Currency, members 
of the Clearing House Association 
met to consider steps that would 
bring the financial business of the 
city back to normal; and Lyman J. 
Gage, Cashier of the First National, 
was largely responsible for the im- 
mediate resumption of normal 
clearing house activities. 

“In the case of the First National 
Bank, ‘at the invitation of Lyman J. 
Gage, . . . a dozen of its country 
bank customers examined its con- 
dition, and passed a set of compli- 
mentary resolutions expressing their 
conviction of its entire soundness 
and commending it to the public’.” 

The panic of 1873 hit Chicago 
Friday, September 26th—five days 
after it broke in New York. Within 
three days, six important Chicago 
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panks closed. This flood of failures 
naturally caused serious runs among 
the other banks. At the First Na- 
tional, crowds thronged the build- 
ing; but to quote a news report of 
the day: “Mr. L. J. Gage, the 
courteous Cashier, was serene and 
dispatching business with an un- 
ruffed temper. Every check was 
met promptly.” 

Mr. James further writes: 

“Mr. Gage’s handling of the situ- 
ation evoked universal admiration, 
and the eulogies in the press were 
as enthusiastic as the resolution of 
thanks passed by his Board of 
Directors after the panic.” 


Twenty years later, at the end of 
July, 1893, the Banking System of 
the United States collapsed. 


“Thus developed ‘the feature that 
will forever characterize the strin- 
gency of 1893. Almost between 
morning and night the scramble for 
currency had begun and culminated 
all over the country, and the pre- 
posterous bulk of our circulating 
medium had been swallowed up. 
Currency was hoarded until it be- 
came so scarce that it had to be 
bought as merchandise at a premium 
of one to three per cent in checks 
payable through the clearing house’. 


“The solution of the problem in 
Chicago was dramatic. On August 
1 the First National Bank instructed 
its London correspondent to ship 
$500,000 in gold at once, by the 
fastest available steamer, and ad- 
ditional orders of a similar kind 
followed in quick succession. If the 
ordinary sources of supply in New 
York had failed, Chicago would call 
upon London for aid in the main- 
tenance of specia payments and, in 
the light of his reiterated convic- 
tions, it is not surprising that Lyman 
J. Gage, president of the First Na- 
tional, should have been responsible 
for the decisive step.” 


Chicago recovered hope. All the 
leading banks hastened to follow the 
First National’s example, and on 
August 11th, a golden flood of $3,- 
000,000 began to reach the city. 


“Even Mr. Gage, as he watched 
the gold arriving, appears to have 
been excited, ‘This,’ he told the re- 
porter, ‘will influence the situation. 
More money will be put in circula- 
tion and, as money attracts money, 
.. . the currency that has been 
hidden away will come out.’” 


Once again, in 1905, the First Na- 
tional was called upon to play a 
leading role in Chicago financial 
history. Following the closing, on 
December 18th, of the Home Sav- 
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1863—July 1—1938 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1938 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . ‘ 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, . ‘ ‘ e e 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Deposits, 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, 


Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . i 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, . F ‘ 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, . 
Other Assets, ‘ 


- $411,662,551.43 


$243,68 1,054.13 
7,781,096.87 
28,808,901.39 
549,908.12 280,820,960.51 
. . . . 73,131,726.04 
. . ° 219,822,035.25 


6,481,484.73 
. «  1,707,808.10 
- —« _ 1,800,000.00 
1,450,841.16 

. -2,196,750.67 
; 199,124.55 
$999,273,282.44 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, . ‘ 
Surplus Fund, P ‘ ‘ " 
Other Undivided Profits, . . 
Discount Collected but not Earned, 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., ‘i 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, . ° ‘ ‘ 
Demand Deposits, ‘i . 
Deposits of Public Funds, .. 


Liabilities other than those above stated, . j 





$30,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
4,545,444.29 
685,796.04 
450,000.00 

° 1,570,326.29 
° ° 1,547,207.27 


$180,342,149.51 


652,530,279.43 
97,602,025.70 930,474,454.64 


53.91 
$999,273,282.44 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














ings Bank and the Equitable Trust, 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
informed Clearing House members 
that the Chicago National (under 
the same ownership) would also be 
closed unless “some satisfactory 
arrangement was made to insure the 
payment in full of all demands that 
might be made by the creditors 
upon the bank.” 

James B. Forgan, President of 
First National, who had devoted 
many years to stabilizing Chicago’s 
banking business, declared that 
“the banks of Chicago must stand 
together before the public.” The 


outcome was that the Clearing 
House Banks agreed to guarantee 
payment of all deposits of the three 
banks—an action unprecedented in 
the annals of American finance. 
Chicago was saved from financial 
panic. 

The close association between the 
bank and its city has not been con- 
fined to periods of panic and dis- 
aster, of course. Those are merely 
the dramatic periods. During the 
years between, the bank has con- 
stantly been a marked factor in the 
developing and maturing of this 
metropolis of lakes and plains. 
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BUYING AND STOCK. KEEPING 


Buy Paper Intelligently 


APER is more than an impor- 

tant detail. Printing and paper 

are the very tools of manage- 
ment. But management often gives 
little thought to kinds of paper, and 
usually it takes whaever grade is 
offered. Paper is the most unobtru- 
sive of our working tools. Only when 
it fails, does it get attention, and 
then we blame the paper, when 
usually we ourselves are to blame 
for using a grade not intended for 
the job. 

The careless buyer does not take 
the time to learn that there are 
many grades of paper stock which, 
if studied, may be bought at an im- 
portant saving under the usual cost. 

The average layman cannot test a 
piece of paper by tearing it or look- 
ing through it to ascertain the for- 
mation. You might make a good 


guess, but it never can be consid- 
ered accurate. 
The banker who knows little or 


Here are some conclusions out of the years of experience of 
the author as the purchasing officer of a New York bank. 


By A. C. SCHLEGEL 


nothing about paper grades would 


do well to standardize on some good 


watermarked brand, one which has 
been recommended to him by a 
reputable printer, jobber, or lithog- 
rapher. He can then standardize 
his forms on this sheet and always 
be reasonably sure of uniformity 
and dependability. With this paper 
as a standard, you can use it for a 
certain set of forms designated to 
be put on that grade. 

Consult your printer or lithog- 
rapher. You will find him ready to 
cooperate with you in working out 
practical ways for your forms to be 
ordered in uniform quantities. This 
will insure you the maximum satis- 
faction and efficiency in the paper 
that you use, and also enable you 
to contract for your paper require- 





ments in volume, which will assist 
greatly in securing lower unit 
costs. 

In the average organization, a 
survey of the printed forms in stock 
will disclose many different kinds of 
paper, some unsuited to their use. 
This is the result of careless order- 
ing. Irregularities like these will be 
overcome by adopting standard 
grades. When a printing job is to 


be run, specify the necessary grade | 


and insist on your printer furnish- 
ing what you have specified. Various 
brands of paper are designated to 
stand a certain wear, to be kept over 
a period of years, and so on. 


In designing a new form, ask a | 


few essential questitons: 
1. Time—How long does the form 
need to be kept? 


Three Essential Questions 


1. TIME—How long does the 
form need to be kept? 


2. USE—How much handling 
will it get; how hard will it be 
handled? 


3. PURPOSE—Is is for use in 
typewriter or machine, or is it to 
be used with pen and ink? 


We use paper more than any 
other tool in our business, yet 
far too often it is selected with a 
minimum of either understanding 
or discrimination. 


Ewing Galloway photo 
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2. Use—How much handling will 
it get; how hard will it he handled? 

3. Purpose—Is it for use in type- 
writer or machine, or is it to be 
used with pen and ink? 

Other questions are incidental, 
such as folding, binding, punching, 
and color. The same questions can 
be applied to bristols, card stocks, 
manifold papers, and so on. 

Twelve kinds of paper are all that 
are necessary to run the various 
forms of any bank’s requirements, 
and many are using fewer kinds 
successfully. 

Through an analysis ‘of paper 
stock on the shelves of one of the 
larger banking institutions, it was 
found that there were 67 kinds of 
paper used on the various forms 
(approximately 2,300). This has 
now been reduced to 10 bonds, 5 
ledgers, 3 bristols, and 4 light- 
weights. 

This standardization alone effects 
considerable savings, in that it de- 
mands the correct paper for the 
specific job. It eliminates the waste 
of too good a paper stock for an 
inferior form. The paper which is 
required is purchased in larger 
quantities, thereby reducing the 
pound price. The fewer kinds of 
paper required, the easier it is to 
maintain a standardization plan. 

In order to establish a definite line 
of papers to be recommended on 
various jobs, it is essential that you 
acquaint yourself with what is avail- 
able and in stock in your immediate 
community. If there is a paper job- 
bing house near you, you can get the 
necessary information there. If there 
is no jobbing house within easy 
access, you must rely on your lithog- 
rapher or printer. He will advise 
you and keep in stock the paper for 
your requirements. 


The standardization of papers 
enables the purchaser to develop 
printing and lithographing combi- 
nations, giving him an opportunity 
to replace all forms on a given grade 
of paper at one time, thereby bring- 
ing about the greatest volume at the 
minimum cost. Papers which are 
used in connection with machine 
equipment deserve an_ extensive 
study, such as long fiber stock, as 
free from lint and excess sizing as 
possible (to insure better life in 
machine wear). An overabundance 
of machine lint getting into the 
machine, dries the oil prematurely 
and wears the parts. 


Papers with a semi-rough finish 
are desirable when used in connec- 
tion with machine platens and car- 
bon papers. They insure a certain 
grippage which is lacking in highly 
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calendered papers. However, too 
much rough finish and bulk is detri- 
mental, so it is well to establish a 
happy medium. 


Helpful Ideas For 
Purchasing Officers 


* The deterioration of paper rec- 
ords and forms is increased if the 
air in the stock room or archives 
storage room is not kept neutral. 


* A bank may save more money by 
giving the purchasing officer full 
authority to make purchases with 
full responsibility for results, than 
it will by requiring him to refer 
some of them to the board of direc- 
tors for a decision. 


* The only way a purchasing of- 
ficer can determine how many of 
any one form to buy is to know how 
fast these forms are used, and that 
is best told by a record of with- 
drawals from the stockroom. 


* The country bank cannot use as 
many machines as the larger bank 
in the city, but the same machines 
are applicable to work in both sizes 
of banks. 

* A purchasing officer is more likely 
to have an advantage in buying 
when he calls in a salesman or 
writes to a supply house, than when 
he waits until the salesman calls 
voluntarily. 


* It is important for the buying 
officer to learn some of the technical 
specifications regarding printing so 
that he may be able to order what 
will be most economical and thus 
avoid paying for something which is. 
not efficient. 


* There are times when it is better 
to describe your needs to an equip- 
ment salesman than it is to ask for a 
certain machine. The salesman may 
have some machine he has not men- 
tioned to you and with which you 
are not familiar, that would serve 
your purpose even better. 


for ECONOMICAL Permanent 
Transfer Filing ... 


We urge you to try our new Spot- 
Welded ‘‘All Steel” sliding-drawer 
filing boxes. 


® REQUIRE NO SHELVING 


@@ MINIMUM STORAGE SPACE 


Tailor-made any size you wish at 


24-Gauge Steel— 
Green, Mahogany or Brown 


a very low cost. 


Sample check size—9” x 4” x 24”. 


Sent express prepaid any place in U. S. A. —- — $1.75 


It will thrill you to see a stack of these ‘‘All Steel’’ boxes in your archives. 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO., New Brighton, Pa. 


The SMITH PRINTING £2. 


WILLIAMSPORT; PA. 


Safe Deposit Box Records 
Liability and General Ledger Systems 
Specialists in Stock Forms for Banks 











WE BUY STAMPS AND 


SE L L We will buy unused postage 
on hand, as a result of a 
SERVICE “bad” loan. We will appraise 
collections for loan or estate 

Write for details inventory purposes. 
MINT SHEET BROKERAGE CO. 


412 Caxton Bidg. Cleveland, Ohie 















Direct Vision Sorter 


Imagine a sorting device that enables 
a bookkeeper to break down checks 
and deposit slips into as many as 
160 groups. The Direct Vision Sorter 





recently presented by Yawman and 
Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, New York, does. They 
claim for it as much as 50% reduc- 
tion in number of handlings of 
items and 75% reduction in sorting 
time. 


Tab notations may be had for 
alphabetic, geographic, subject, or 
numeric sorting. Tabs are set at 
an angle for increased vision, while 
the use of a color system on them 
increases sorting speed. The guides, 
of tough gray pressboard, are die 
stamped to fit over creeper tracks 
to permit easy automatic expansion. 
What the manufacturer calls an “all 
clear” hole, in the center of each 
guide, eliminates any danger of 
leaving small papers in the sorter. 

Another feature that will appeal 
to the back and arms of the person 
using this device is the desk-high 
base. It’s on casters, to roll out of 
the way when not in use. 


Coin Counter and Packager 


Five years they tested and improved 
it—the new coin counting and pack- 
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This being a columnist is terribly interesting— especially when the “column” 
is constructive in its purpose and when apparently even its first appearance 
has been appreciated by a great many readers. I am taking a considerable 
pride in ‘‘my page” and I do want to make it render the greatest possible 
service to you. So, if at any time you have any suggestions as to how it may be 
made more complete or more usable, I shall certainly welcome them. 


Sincerely 





aging machine which the Brandt 
Automatic Cashier Company, Water- 
town, Wisconsin, announced a few 
months ago—or rather, two ma- 
chines, as there is both a hand oper- 
ated and an electrical model. Now, 
at last, the Brandt people feel, these 
machines have reached a point of 
perfection where they meet Brandt 
standards and may be offered to the 
public. 


They count coins continuously into 
bags, or in set quantities of from 10 
to 50 direct into coin wrappers. The 
easily read counting register may be 
turned back to zero at any time. 
They have an ingenious adjustment 
for variations in coin thickness that 
assures a continuous free flow. The 
motor driven machine has a crimp- 
ing attachment that works and a 
foot treadle (adjustable to any angle 
best suited to the operator) for 
starting the flow of coins. 


In fact, it seemed to me that these 
two machines do practically every- 
thing but think. 


Visible Record System 


Filing systems have always fasci- 
nated me—they can be made to do 


Mary Manning 


so many things. The Diebold Safe 
and Lock Company, Canton, Ohio, 
has a new line of visible records that 
reminds me of a super-human brain 
—it holds such a vast amount of 
instantly available information. 
They claim “unlimited flexibility” 
for the system, both for the physical 
set-up of the files themselves, which 
are assembled in any quantity from 
standard, interchangeable units, and 
for the almost unlimited variety of 
records that may be filed therein. 





Each form is hung in the drawer 
or tray with a bent wire hanger. 
The entire drawer may be turned 
upside down without losing any 
sheets, yet forms are instantly 
removed with a slight tug. And the 
“spacing fixture’ marks the place 
until the form is returned. Forms 
may be run through a typewriter 
with the wire hangers in place. 


All the usual standard record 
forms (such as social security, pay- 
roll, personnel, purchasing, credit, 
and so on) are available or any 
kind of special record form will be 
developed to meet your specific 
requirements. 
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Phone Holder 


My desk phone is a nuisance—it’s 
either right under my nose when I 
want to do some 
work, or else it’s 
at the far corner 
of the desk and 
I have to do 
stretching exer- 
cises every time 
; it rings (which 
* may be good for 
my figure, but 
doesn’t help my 
disposition any. ) 

There is a new 
piece of furni- 
ture called a 
Holdafone (Dis- 
tinctive Crea- 
tions, New York 
City) which 
‘does away with 
such troubles. 
Sturdily con- 
structed in 
either walnut 
finish or solid walnut, it stands any- 
where within convenient arm’s 
reach of your chair. It will not tip 
over, according to the distributor’s 
claims, and has a spring flange at 
the top to accommodate either the 
round or oval base cradle-type 
phone. 





Electric Checkwriter 


For as long as I can remember, the 
name Todd has been synonymous 
with check protection. Now this 
famous line has been enlarged to 





include a new portable electric Pro- 
tectograph. 

It weighs less than 30 pounds, 
will write 1,200 checks an hour, and 
is only slightly larger than the 
familiar hand operated Protecto- 
graph. That involves a rather effec- 
tive bit of efficient industrial de- 
Signing, I should say, considering 
that all the regular Protectograph 
features, (forged brass type, special 
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ribbon inking, bronze bearings, and 
so on) have been retained, without 
increasing size or weight beyond 
the point of easy portability. 

It’s a neat looking piece of equip- 
ment, being a streamlined design 
in harmony with the rest of the 
Protectograph line—which was orig- 
inally styled by Henry Dreyfus, the 
famous industrial designer. 

Formerly available only in more 
expensive equipment, this new ma- 
chine now places the speed, ease and 
safety of electric checkwriting with- 
in the reach of all banks and busi- 
ness concerns. 


A New Use For Time Locks— 
On Incinerators 


We are all familiar with the time 
locks as an instrument for the pro- 
tection of money. But it is definitely 
“something for the book” to learn 
that the latest function of this pro- 
tective device is to guard paper 
money while it is being destroyed. 


With the recent additions to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
of the Treasury Department in 
Washington, now being completed, 
there is to be installed the last word 






meet these practical demands. 


need not consider them an expense. 


Char Vus COIN WRAPPERS 


GIVE YOU STRENGTH, PROTECTION, ACCURACY! 


Bankers everywhere have been waiting for a transparent coin wrapper that would 
With the old style kraft coin wrappers, accurate 
checking is impossible without unrolling, and mistakes are frequently made. Often 
shortages occur through errors at the teller’s window. 


With the practical new CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrapper, you can solve many problems, 
save time and eliminate the chance of error. These transparent wrappers, 
patented exclusively by The Steck Company, are strong and durable. 
coins, they can be dropped on the floor or thrown across the room without breaking. 


One trial will convince you that these are the coin wrappers you have always 
wanted and needed. Prices are comparable with old style wrappers so that you 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


. 1 CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrappers eliminate slugs and 
i] spurious coins as well as errors in counting. 


2 CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrappers eliminate fraudulent 
re-use of wrappers and 


CLEAR-VUE Coin Wrappers enable you to distin- 
guish coins at a glance. 


The STECK COMPANY, Banhers’ Supplies 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 






An insurance company that 
is fair in its handling of claims 
will grow and prosper with the 
years. Employers Mutual has 
grown steadily, and rapidly, 
for more than 26 years. Its 
Workmen's Compensation, 
Public Liability, Automobile 
and allied forms of Insurance 
provide prompt, economical, 
and equitable Insurance Serv- 
ice to thousands of policy- 
holders. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 
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in money and security destroyers. 
These will be time-locked incinera- 
tors for the consumption of worn- 
out paper currency and securities 
which have been redeemed. The 
locking devices are for the purpose 
of preventing molestation until the 
carefully checked contents have 
been consumed. 


The capacity of the new incin- 
erators is said to be 31,000 pounds 
of paper a day. 


When new and better ways of 
burning up money are devised— 
you can depend on Washington. 


Kalamazoo Banker Writes About 
Bank Salesmanship 


The Executives Service Bulletin 
issued by Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, carries 
in its current number an article by 
Dunlap C. Clark, president of The 
American National Bank of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Mr. Clark’s paper “Selling a Bank 
to the Public” tells the story of the 
building of the American National 
Bank from nothing at its inception 
in November 1933 to total resources 
of $6,250,000 in less than five years. 
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BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


9th & Sidney 





or Remodel 
zs 


T’S TRUE that times are uncertain, but 
one thing /s certain: with threats of 
inflation and world unrest, the price of 
labor and materials can go but one way, 


Let us figure your large or small job 
now, while your dollars will buy as 
much as they will today. We'll give 
you an estimate, guarantee not to exceed 
it, and allow you the benefit of any sav- 
ing made as the work progresses. You 
can’t lose. Act now. 


Rebuild 
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It outlines the public relations 
policies of the bank, both in prop- 
erly training its personnel and in 
contacting its customers through 
personal calls by officers. 

“Our public relations policy,” the 
article explains, “is based on the 
premise that there has been too 
much mystery in the banking busi- 
ness, too much aloofness. We try 
to have it understood that we have 
no ‘secrets’ and that the public is 
entitled to information concerning 
our condition and operations as 
complete as we demand from our 
borrowers. 

“Moreover, we try to get away 
from the old pedestal complex, the 
belief that business should come to 
us. We realize that we are mer- 


chandisers of a commodity—credit. 


Ohio Bank Exhibits 
Historical Documents 


In the last paragraph of his article: 
“Our History Room Helps Public 
Relations” in this issue, Arthur W. 
Kohner, cashier of Wells Fargo 
Bank and Union Trust Company, 
urges other bankers to search for 
similar good will building points in 
their own community’s history. 

As verification of his statement 
that material of this sort will al- 
most invariably result from a little 
imagination and research, comes the 
report of a display recently put up 
by the National Bank of Orrville, 
Ohio. 

In its front window the bank is 
exhibiting a map of Ohio published 
in 1829, pictures of a boiler explo- 
sion on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
near Fredericksburg in 1897, and an 
agreement between a_ contractor 
and citizens of Pennsylvania in 1834 
for the construction of a house. 

The map of Ohio is framed and 
measures about 10 by 12 inches. 
Orrville is not shown since it did not 
exist until about 30 years later. 

The agreement for the building of 
a house was signed on March 10, 
1834, between Henry Landis, owner, 
and Henry Myers, contractor, in 
Lancaster County, Pa. 


National City, Cleveland, 
Promotes Home Owning 
With Model Houses 


The National City Bank of Cleve- 
land is making a determined effort 
to stimulate the building industry 
in that city. Interest is being turned 
particularly to the building of in- 
dividual homes, because, according 
to Sidney B. Congdon, president of 
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National City, the construction of a 
new home not only benefits labor 
and the building supply industry, 
directly, but in addition it makes 
a sounder, more constructive com- 
munity citizen of the owner. 

The bank’s most recent activity 
in this field has been a display, dur- 
ing the month of July, of perfectly 
designed scale models of various 
types of homes. They were on view 
in the west lobby of the bank. 

The purpose of the exhibit, Mr. 
Congdon said, was to enable pros- 
pective home owners to visualize 
homes of various types ‘and sizes 
and to assist them in determining 
what they should plan for in the 
way of down payment and monthly 
payments—based on their family 
requirements and income. 

In addition to the services of a 
qualified expert on home loans, this 
better housing display will offer 
free literature explaining the oper- 
ation and application of FHA loans 
and other types of home financing. 
Information will be available on the 
type of loan best suited to the indi- 
vidual needs of the home purchaser, 
as there is considerable latitude in 
the type and cost of home loans now 
available. 

“This model home display,” said 
Mr. Congdon, “is similar to others 
now exhibiting in major cities 
throughout the nation in response 
to an awakened interest, now that 
requirements have been reduced to 
smaller down payments, and month- 
ly remittances no larger than rental 
fees so that home ownership is now 
possible to hundreds of thousands 
who could not afford a home before.” 


Dallas Bank Plans 
Drive-In Teller’s Window 


The Hillcrest State Bank, of Dal- 
las, Tex., plans to have a drive-in 
teller’s window, for the convenience 
of car-driving customers, in their 


new building now under construc- 
tion. 


At the rear of the new bank will 
be a parking lot 160 by 180 feet for 
those who must spend some time in 
the bank. A circular driveway, 
through landscaped gardens, will 
carry the automobile customers to 
the teller’s window at the back of 
the building. Provision has been 
made for a second drive-in teller’s 
window if that is found necessary. 

The new building, which will be 
of concrete construction faced with 
two tones of structural glass, will 
be completed about October15. 
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Contemplated, Contracted 
And Under Way 


First State Bank, Kansas City, Kan. 
—remodeling intérior, new front. 

First National Bank, Mission, Tex. 
—remodeling. 

Merchants National Bank, Bangor, 
Pa.—new three-story building. 

Amoskeag National Bank, Manches- 
ter, N. H.—three-story annex, air 
conditioning. 

Washington Irving Trust Co., Terry- 
town, N. Y.—additional story. 

Merchants Bank, Allentown, Pa.— 
remodeling. 

Linden (N. J.) Trust Co.—new addi- 
tion—$22,000. 

Prospect Park (N. J.) National Bank 
—additional story. 

First Industrial Bank, Forest City, 
S. C.—new fireproof building, in- 
sulated, air conditioning—$10,000. 

American Trust Co., San Jose, Cal. 
—remodeling, new lighting, air 
conditioning—$25,000. 

First National Bank, Pomona, Cal.— 
remodeling, acoustical ceilings, 
new vaults, cork flooring. 

Tower Grove Bank and Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.—remodeling, addi- 
tional cages—$14,500. 

First National Bank, Waseca, Minn. 
—remodeling. 

Detroit (Mich.) Savings Bank Bldg. 
—complete interior remodeling— 
$275,000. 

First National Bank, Houlton, Me.— 
remodeling and increasing space. 

Guaranty Bank, Alexandria, La— 
remodeling interior and entrance 
—$2,000. 

Mechanics Savings Bank, Manches- 
ter, N. H.—remodeling—$15,000. 
Union Cooperative Bank, Spring- 

field, Mass.—purchased building. 

Anglo-California National Bank, 
Bakersfield, Cal.—new concrete 
and marble building, air condi- 
tioning—$190,000. 

Victoria (Tex.) Bank and Trust Co. 
—new fireproof building, air con- 
ditioning. 

Malden (Mass.) Savings Bank— 
two-story addition. 

First National Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—remodeling, five-story ad- 
dition, air conditioning. 

Ridgewood (N. Y.) Savings Bank— 
additional space. 


Special Installations 


Minnesota National Bank, Duluth, 
Minn.—air conditioning. 


National Bank of Tulsa (Okla.)—air 
conditioning—$250,000. 

Federal Land Bank, Houston, Tex.— 
air conditioning—$40,000. 

"Cheyenne County Bank, St. Francis, 
Kan.—air conditioning. 

Monterey County Trust and Savings 
Bank, King City, Cal.—air condi- 
tioning. 

Citizens State Bank, Houston, Tex. 
—air conditioning—$15,000. 

Peoples State Bank, Ellinwood, Kan. 
—cooling system. 

First National Bank, Henderson, Ky. © 
—air conditioning. 

Bank of America, Inglewood, Cal. 
—new vault, ventilating system. 
American Trust Co., San Leandro, 
Cal.—acoustical ceilings, air con- 

ditioning. 

First National Bank, Perryton, Tex. 
—acoustical ceilings, rubber floors, 
indirect lighting, air conditioning. 

Central National Bank, Junction 
City, Kan.—insulation. 

Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex. — acoustical ceiling, new 
lighting system. 

Macon-Atlanta State Bank, Macon, 
Mo.—rush hour and night deposi- 
tories. 

First National Bank, Anadarko, 
Okla.—night depository. 

National Bank of McAlester, Okla.’ 
—night depository. 

City Bank and Trust Co., Moberly, 
Mo.—delayed time lock cash box. 


Bank Conducts Art Exhibit 
Series In Lobby 


Copies of paintings of the old 
masters are being shown in the 
lobbies of the Liberty National Bank 
& Trust Co., and in two of its 
branches. 


The reproductions will be changed 
every two weeks and, at the con- 
clusion of the series, all copies will 
ke donated to the Louisville Free 
Public Library, which plans to use 
the reproductions in connection with 
the University art courses. 
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Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 
Write for complete catalog. 


THE C. L. DOWNEY COMPANY 


941-943 CLARK STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Standard Oil 


The trust certificates of the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust are worth $165; par 
value, $100. They have been higher. 
In 1887 the shareholders received 
20% more stocks, and, in addition, a 
dividend of 10%. Dividends have 
been declared every three months, 
the average being 712% annually. 
Twenty million dollars have been 
added to the $70,000,000 of capital 
with which the trust started. That 
has been given as stock dividends 
in addition to the regular dividends. 

The number of refineries has been 
increasing constantly, the trust do- 
ing nothing to prevent production. 
The trust only owns the stocks of a 
few small wells whose production is 
about two hundred barrels a day, 
while the total production is 100,000 
barrels a day. The management has 
not been able to secure better trans- 
portation rates than are allowed the 
general public, nor has it received 
rebates. 

It owns the stock of the pipe lines, 
one of which brings the oil to the 
seaboard through tubes. It gave its 
certificates for the stock of the pipe 
lines. The majority of the stock is 
held by the present trustees. 


The French Debt 


The French National Debt is the 
largest in the world—$5,000,000,000; 
annual interest $264,000,000. Thus 
the interest alone is nearly $60,000,- 
000 more than the total wants of the 
United States Government, with 
double population, very near. The 
per capita tax of the French people 
is $15, the largest of any people, yet 
borne patiently and, to all external 
appearance, willingly. The Presi- 
dent receives a salary of $153,000 a 
year. 


A number of prominent Minne- 
apolis capitalists are contemplating 
the erection of a twenty-eight story 
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building. The building will be mod- 
eled after “Buffington’s patented 
iron building construction”, of which 
L. S. Buffington, the well-known 
Chicago architect, is the inventor. 
The system has been thoroughly 
examined by foremost mechanical 
engineers and competent architects 
of the country, and has received the 
most favorable and emphatic com- 
mendations. The building will be 
nearly 400 feet in height, and will be 
commenced as soon as a few legal 
points are adjusted. A great deal 
of interest is manifested among the 
architectural and building frater- 
nities. 


Monotonous Peace 


In reviewing the money market 
for July, it is pleasant to be able to 
record that the prevailing condition 
has been one of continued ease at 
all the leading centers, and indeed 
universally in America and Europe, 
which may be attributed to the ex- 
istence of the blessing of peace and 
no prospect for any breach of the 
present tacit truce anywhere. This is 
monotonous, but is the long-desired 
and promised consummation. 


Cashier Moore, of the Wellman, 
Iowa, bank, was arrested for alleged 
forgery by a pretended detective the 
other night while he was calling on 
his betrothed. Mr. Moore was taken 
to Iowa City and then released, his 
captor saying the arrest was a mis- 
take. It is believed that the detective 
was a burglar, and had not the vil- 
lage been aroused by the arrest that 
he would have forced Moore to open 
the bank safe. Mr. Moore knew he 
was innocent, and should have de- 
manded the legal papers, and if not 
produced should have fought, if 
need be for his liberty. The pusil- 
lanimous way in which the villagers 


- allowed Mr. Moore to be deported, 


and to go alone, is not creditable to 
their courage or intelligence. 


Financing Homes At Cost New 
Function Of California Store 


According to a West Coast report, 
the merchandising of homes costing 
less than $5,000 and built on steel 
beams resting on concrete piers has 
been undertaken as a new depart- 
ment store activity by J. M. Sieroty, 
president of the Eastern Outfitting 
Co., of Los Angeles. FHA financing, 
with the regular 10% down pay- 
ment, will be a feature of the plan 
at first. 


Meanwhile, a new organization 
has been established, Low Cost 
Housing, Inc., headed by a former 
Federal official, which is perfecting 
plans to finance the home-merchan- 
dising plan with no down payment. 
The plan is considered on the Coast 
to be a revolutionary development 
in the selling and financing of low- 
cost homes, and it is regarded as 
inevitable that all other department 
stores must follow suit. 


Mr. Sieroty’s concern does not 
contemplate making a profit, and 
all margin above cost is to be re- 
funded to purchasers on a profit- 
sharing basis. The main purpose is 
to create a vast new market for 
home furnishings. 


Instead of building the doors and 
windows into the house and then 
subordinating the furnishing scheme 
to the spaces that might be avail- 
able, the furnishings will be planned 
first and the doors and windows 
detailed to conform with the 
furnishing arrangement. 


Mr. Sieroty’s plan was worked out 
in consultation with leading bank- 
ers, business men and _ architects, 
who agreed that it is high time for 
business leaders to plan recovery on 
their own account rather than sit 
back and wait on political action. 
The plan has seized the imagination 
of business and financial writers and 
nation-wide attention will be fo- 
cused on the new idea immediately. 

Five homes, on which commit- 
ments have already been made, are 
under construction at South Gate, 
a suburb of Los Angeles. 


Independent Bankers 
To Meet Sept. 2 and 3 


The annual meeting of the Inde- 
dendent Bankers Association will 
be held September 2 and 3 at Hotel 
Lowry in St. Paul. Ben DuBois. 
Sauk Center, Minn., secretary, ex- 
pects an attendance of around 500 
bankers throughout the Northwest. 
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Bankers Monthly Sets The Pace 


You may be interested to know 
that I attended the convention of 
the Iowa Bankers Association last 
week, and again found that the sub- 
jects discussed were those which 
have been presented in the Bankers 
Monthly. It seems to me that you 
are always first to suggest new and 
improved methods of banking.— 
Lawrence R. Bloomenthal, Allen 
and Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Plain Statement 


Very few banks have made a 
serious effort to word the bank’s 
financial statement in such a way 
that any customer can understand 
it. 


The Temporary Savings Account— 
A Forgery Danger 


A good many banks are forgery 
victims of the fellow who goes to 
the bank and opens an account just 
so he can operate a forgery scheme. 
This type of fellow, and there are 
a lot of them, usually opens an ac- 
count with a good check, and keeps 
it open and legitimate for several 
months. Then, in he rushes with a 
phony check and, nine times out of 
ten, the bank will either cash it or 
give him credit. 


To avoid losses such as these, the 
bank should always be careful to 
scrutinize all new accounts received. 
And certainly before extending 
credit to a new depositor, the 
officers should be satisfied as to his 
background, know something of him 
personally, his business interests, 
local connections and the like—H. 
J. S. 


Some FDIC Figures 


A recent release from the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation an- 
nounced that deposit insurance is 
now being extended to more than 
50,000,000 depositors having de- 
posits of $48,000,000,000 in 13,800 
banks insured by the FDIC. Full 
protection is being accorded 98.5 per 
cent of all depositors and the insur- 
ance liability is estimated at approx- 
imately $21,000,000,000. Back of 
this liability the FDIC has capi- 
tal stock of $289,000,000 and surplus 
of $100,000,000, a total of nearly 
$400,000,000, of which about $350,- 
000,000 is invested in United States 
Government securities. 
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Doctorate For Kieferdorf 


W. J. Kieferdorf, vice president 
and senior trust officer of the bank 
of America N. T. and S. A., San 
Francisco, Calif., was honored at 
the 87th annual commencement 
exercises of Santa Clara University, 
Santa Clara, Calif.,,.when the degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
him. Re 

Mr. Kieferdorf’s banking career 
began with the’ Wells Fargo Bank 
and Union Trust:Co. in 1910. In 


1918, he joined the Bank of America 
staff, starting in the inspection de- 
partment, and in the following year 
was appointed assistant trust officer. 


WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS | 


He gradually climbed to his present 
position as executive head of the 
trust department of the fourth larg- 
est bank in the United States. 


Manufacturers Trust 
Advances Hall 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co., New York City, Percy M. 
Hall, officer in charge of the Indus- 
trial Credit Division, was elected a 
vice president. 

The Industrial Credit Division was 
established by the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. two years ago to provide 
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manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment and public utilities with a 
means of releasing working capital 
through the discount of the long- 
term, amortized notes receivable 
resulting from the deferred payment 
sale of their various products to cus- 
tomers. Such discounts serve to 
provide manufacturers with self- 
liquidating working capital. 

Mr. Hall has been in charge of the 
Industrial Credit Division of Manu- 
facturers Trust ever since its incep- 
tion. Prior to that he was chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the 
Industrial Acceptance Corp. 


Thede Promoted 


E. W. Edwards, chairman of the 
board of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced 
the election of William L. Thede as 
vice president and cashier. 

Mr. Thede has served as vice 
president of the bank since 1934, 
and will also assume the duties of 
cashier, which position was made 
vacant through the recent death of 
Louis C. George. 


Mr. Thede is also secretary of the 
board. He started his banking 
career aS messenger with the old 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Co., 
39 years ago. He was elected assist- 
ant secretary in 1911, secretary in 
1921, and then promoted to vice 
president. 


Crocker National Honors 
Brown’s Quarter Century 


C. W. Brown has been given a 
six-month vacation with full pay 
upon completion of 25 years of serv- 
ice with Crocker First National 
Bank at. San Francisco, Calif. Mr. 
Brown, with his family, will take a 
trip to South America and the West 
Indies. Presentation of a gold watch, 
commemorating the occasion, was 
made by W. W. Crocker, president 
of the bank. 


McHannan On Library Board 


John C. McHannan, vice president 
of the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
first vice president of the Cleveland 
public library board. 
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Clarke School Trustee 


Philip R. Clarke, president of the 
City National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago, was elected president of 
the board of trustees of Asheville 
School, Asheville, N. C., at the 
recent annual meeting of the board. 


Appointments By 
Morris Plan Assn. 


Ralph W. Pitman, president of the 
Morris Plan Bankers Association, 
has announced that Richard H. 
Stout, cashier of the Louisville Mor- 
ris Plan Bank, has accepted the posi- 
tion of field secretary of the Morris 
Plan Bankers Association. Mr. Stout 
assumed his new duties July 1st and 
has his headquarters in the associa- 
tion’s national office at Washington, 
D. C. At the same time, Mr. Pitman 
also announced the appointment of 
Calvin C. Vane, of the national office 
staff, as assistant secretary of the 
Association. 


The position of Field Secretary is 
one newly created by the directors 
of the Morris Plan Bankers Associa- 
tion, the immediate object being 
special field surveys, to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Stout. 


Mr. Stout is by education and ex- 
perience unusually well equipped 
for the position he is assuming. 
After graduating from Centre Col- 
lege and completing a post-graduate 
course at Harvard, he began his 
banking career with the Louisville 
Trust Company. In 1926 he was one 
of the organizers of the Louisville 
Morris Plan Bank, becoming a direc- 
tor and cashier. 


He has been very active in the 
work of the American Institute of 
Banking and has been associate 
executive councilman for Kentucky. 
He is past president of the Louis- 
ville chapter of the A. I. B. and was 
entertainment chairman of the re- 
cent national convention held there 
Mr. Stout is a member of the Louis- 
ville and Kentucky Bar Associations 
and has served as a member of the 
city council. 


Cleveland Trust Promotions 


Glenn M. Cummings has been 
elected chief counsel and a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, succeed- 
ing Raymond T. Sawyer, who died 
June 21, 1938. 


Mr. Cummings had served as 
assistant counsel of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. since 1913, when he left 
the law firm of Blandin, Hogsett & 
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Ginn to join the bank. From 1905 
to 1909, he was City Solicitor of 
Mansfield, Ohio. He was graduated 
from Wittenberg college in 1896 and 
was admitted to the bar in 1898. 

Since 1918, Mr. Cummings has 
been a member of the Civil Service 
Commission of East Cleveland, with 
the exception of one year when he 
filled a vacancy on the City Com- 
mission. He is a member of the 
City and Canterbury clubs, the 
State Bar Association and the 
Cleveland Bar Association. 

B. P. Berardi, manager of the 
Euclid ave-E. 105th Street office of 
the Cleveland Trust Co. and P. C. 
Johnson, manager of the company’s 
Euclid ave-Mayfield rd branch have 
been elected vice president and 
assistant vice president, respec- 
tively. 

The promotions precede the con- 
solidation in September, of the two 
offices in the Euclid-E. 105th bank 
building, which is being remodeled 
and enlarged at an estimated cost 
of $25,000. The combined bank will 
serve the banking needs of one of 
the largest business centers in 
Greater Cleveland. 

Mr. Berardi and Mr. Johnson 
have long been identified with the 





business and civic activities of the 
area. Mr. Berardi, who joined the 
Cleveland Trust Co. in 1910, served 
as clerk, bookkeeper, teller, chief 
teller and assistant manager before 
being named manager of the Euclid- 
105th street office in 1920. He is a 
director and vice president of the 
University Center Board of Com- 
*merce, which recently endorsed the 
consolidation. 

Mr. Johnson began his banking 
career as bookkeeper at the Lake- 
view office of the Garfield Bank, 
He became cashier of that office in 
1919 and when the Garfield Bank 
was merged with the Cleveland 
Trust Co. in 1922, he was made 
manager of the Lakeview | office, 
which was later moved to Euclid 
ave. and Mayfield rd. 

It was also announced that George 
A. Romoser, Jr., manager of the 
bank’s Pearl-Broadview office, had 
been advanced to assistant vice 
president in that office. Mr. 
Romoser has been with the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. for 24 years. From 
1920 until February of this year, he 
was manager of the Buckeye-116th 
street office of the bank. He is a 
past president of the Buckeye’ Road 
Business Men’s Association. 
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.... there is no substitute 


for adequate, accurate, up- 


to-the-minute 


information.” 


If you are one of the 3,116 bankers who reads 
and uses the Chicago Journal of Commerce daily, 
you know its worth and value. 


If you are not a reader, let us send it to you— 
without charge—for three consecutive days. A 
card or letter will start it coming immediately. 


Chicago Journal of | Connnerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET 
12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The Central West's daily business newspaper” 
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Treasurer, Buffalo C. of C. 


Walter W. Schneckenburger, vice 
president of the Marine Trust Co. 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has been elected 
treasurer of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce for the ensuing fiscal 
year. 


National Credit Men Elect 
R. W. Watson Director 





R. W. Watson, vice president of | 


the Bank of America N. T. and 
S. A., has been elected a director of 


the National Association of Credit | 


Men. 


King On I. C. Board 


W. R. King, president of the Na- | 


tional Bank of Commerce at Mem- 


phis, Tenn., is one of seven new | 


directors of the Illinois Central 
Railroad elected by the stockholders 
at a recent meeting in Chicago. 


Law Joins Rail Board 


Francis Marion Law, president of 
the First National Bank of Houston, 
Tex., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Burlington-Rock 
Island Railroad Co., at a _ recent 
meeting of the stockholders. 


Tulsa Rotary Elects Sweet 


C. H. Sweet, vice president, of the 
National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla., 
has been elected treasurer of the 
Rotary Club of that city, and was 
installed in office on July 1, follow- 
ing the national convention. 


1938 Convention 
Calendar 


National 


A.B.A.—Nov. 14-17—Houston, Tex. 
(Rice Hotel) 


Assn. of Bank Women—Nov. 14-17 
—Houston, Tex. 


F.A.A.—Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


State 


DELAWARE—Sept. 8—Rehoboth 

KENTUCKY—Sept. 13-15—Lexing- 
ton (Lafayette Hotel) 

NEW YORK Savings Banks Assn.— 
Oct. 21-27—Nassau Cruise 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand MSNally Baahiess Directory, First 1938 Edition. 






Banks not nee i seat indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 








PCT ee ee TTR RT Cer Cr ee National 4; State 21; Private 1; Other Institutions 2 ..- Total 28 
New Branches........... iden <qadadena neues PUM DEN FOI xi erks eckcdeekncsctecddéacuss: .. Total 38 
err eer rer rrr rere ore ne ee em ONO seb dvevudeszaseses. .. Total 1 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Through Liquidation...... sa SEE ICTS National 3; State 43; Private 6; Other Institutions 3 ... Total 55 
Through Merger or Consolidation.............. National 4; MINS GN oh edo anh paéueenn seecueuaeles .-Total 8 
Through Absorption, etc... ...........ccceee. a rer rr ror re rrr re .. Total 23 
Through I oi vake ce tacanenseeaen National 2 State 4; lt Ce rere ee .Total 8 
OUNE BRNO 6 ooo ook ce iccdccnceeenas National 11; State 72; Private 8; Other Institutions 3 .. Total 94 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Through Liquidation ..... besshayie seen eeawahe National 2; State 8......... Other Institutions 3. pee? ... Total 13 
Through Merger or Consolidation..................ceeeeees WE Sea c Wecdedernacucacs i ; .- Total 3 
TOMES ECON «666i nck ic i cee cccseec ed Vational 2; State 11......... Other Tastliutions 3. RE OEE RS tots Fo Total 16 
CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 

DI Silas Cis. nvincice cadiepswens cua Rana’ National 3; State 19; Private 1; Other Institutions 1................... Total 24 
SOE GOO a5 806.5 '< nicuedsseisutascondawees MINES RCO Coe k.c6 ccciwecuarcudeuss dase ws vebesdaueexedetetee Total 8 
ARIZONA (H. B. Clampitt, Manager. Opened May Savings Assn., Arguello-Geary Branch 
Nogales Oe SS ee eres ee 11-188 
*Southern Trust Company....... 91-145 Campbell (Joseph Dito, Manager. Opened Febru- 

(In process of liquidation. Reported American Trust Company, Campbell ary 14, 1938) 

July 11, 1938) UGG ccceccisvscnccsecasseces 90-562 San Francisco 
(Discontinued February 19, 1938 and ‘California Joint Stock Land Bank of 
a ee with their San San Francisco. . since — 213-96 
ose ce (In process of voluntary liquidation 

a Irvington December 16, 1937) 
Berryville Bank of Alameda County, eK of Studio City 

Peoples State Bank............. 81-252 FREE EECE = 90-615 Bank of America National Trust & 


(Voluntary liquidation May 15, 1938) 
Buckner 
*Buckner State Bank............ 81-661 
(Voluntary liquidation July 1, 1938) 
Hartford 
Citizens State Bank............ 81-643 
(Placed in hands of Bank Commis- 
sion for liquidation, March 2, 1938) 
Hartford 
Farmers Bank, Tellers Window of 
GOON WOO. .ccccccccccccesccccseses 


(Geo. A. Henry, in charge. Opened 
March 15, 1938) 

Manila 
Farmers Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Manila Office of Blytheville..... 81-735 
(Discontinued May 9, 1938) 

Marion 
Te Citimems WOR. ciccsccscces 81-742 


(Capital $30,000. P. A. Barton, Presi- 
dent, J. F. Fogleman, Cashier. Opened 
March 22, 1938) 

McRae 
Peoples Banking Exchange (Coopera- 
oy errr eree rrr TTT ec 
(Capital $500. H. F. Hammack, Presi- 
dent, G. M. Bennett, Cashier. Opened 
February 9, 1938) 

Tyronza 
Tyronza Banking Company, 
SEIVGS. DOME occ cccvcciecesssccecsaccce 
(D. F. Wylie, President, H. C. Over- 
turf, Cashier. Opened May 2, 1938. 
Reorganization of Tyronza Banking 
Company which closed April 1, 1936) 


(Co-oper- 


CALIFORNIA 


Alvarado 
Bank of Alameda County........ 90-540 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Alvarado. Reported April 14, 1938) 

Alvarado 
Central Bank, Alvarado Branch of 
DE cin eane Gan cecena ce eohes 90-540 
(Reported April 14, 1938) 

Burbank 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Toluca Lake Branch.. 
Ecbpin bed cewaedb eds ant enncedee’ 90-1398 
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(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Irvington. Reported April 14, 1938) 


Irvington 
Central Bank, Irvington’ Branch of 
C.. dc aknccncnecebecncenetas 90-615 
(Reported April 14, 1938) 

Larkspur 
American Trust Company, Larkspur 
Branch of San Francisco...... 90-1045 
(Discontinued March 5, 1938 and busi- 
ness combined with San Anselmo 
Office) 

Los Nietos 
Bank of Santa Fe Springs..... 90-1049 


(Assets taken over by Citizens Bank, 
Monrovia, May 2, 1938) 
Marysville 
Central Bank, Marysville Branch of 
QUMNNEE . ccacacinckdcanvecaewade 90-233 
(S. J. Flanery, Manager. Opened April 
2, 1938) 
Marysville 
Northern California Bank of xe 
(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
April 2, 1938, which bank now operates 
a branch in Marysville) 


Niles 
Bank of Alameda County, Branch of 
RIVE. 6 6 dc tincadsdwencagetken 90-642 


(Acquired by Central Bank, Oakland, 
which bank now operates a branch in 
“—— Reported April 14, 1938) 
Niles 
Central Bank, Niles Branch of Oakland 


1htdnkenenad ce dereseseanendswe es 90-642 
(Reported April 14, 1938) 

North Hollywood 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Laurel-Canyon Ventura 
DRUG SOE 60 oc cakeaneccanens 90-1393 
(Changed title to Studio City Branch, 
January 24, 1938, and listing trans- 
ferred to Studio City) 

San Francisco 


American Trust Company, Twenty- 
fourth-Castro Office............. 11-132 
(Consolidated with MTwenty-second- 


Mission Office, April 2, 1938) 
San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Studio City Branch 
jasedccaqneesnandtesandeewatanet 90-1393 
(Change in title and location of Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 


Assn., Laurel-Canyon Ventura Blvd. 
Branch, North Hollywood. Effective 
January 24, 1938) 
COLORADO 
Julesburg 
The First National Bank....... 82-136 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,348. C. F. Parker, President, W. R. 
McKinstry, Cashier. Merger of First 
National Bank, Sedgwick and The 
First National Bank, Julesburg, effec- 
tive February 19, 1938) 

Sedgwick 
First National Bank........... 82-295 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
Julesburg. February 19, 1938) 

Steamboat Springs 
The Routt County National moet of 
Steamboat Springs..............82- 2-454 
(Capital: Common $25,000, ecm 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $27,000. A. 
H. Dake, President, Albert F. Cruse, 
Cashier. Conversion of Routt County 
State Bank) 

Steamboat Springs 
Routt County State Bank....... 82-454 
(Converted to The Routt County Na- 
tional Bank of Steamboat Springs, 
May 16, 1938) 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden 
*The Meriden Industrial Bank......... 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$17,000. Chas. H. Hasburg, President, 
Beatrice O. Gagne, Cashier. Change in 
title of Meriden Industrial Loan Co. 
Reported July 11, 1938) 

Meriden 
*Meriden Industrial Loan Co........... 
(Changed title to The Meriden Indus- 
trial Bank. Reported July 11, 1938) 
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FLORIDA 


DeLand 
Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando.... 


(Discontinued. Reported April 18, 
1938) 
Orlando 
*Morris Plan Company.......... 63-463 


(Operating under supervision of Fed- 
eral Court, in accordance with 77-B 
which is the Federal Bankruptcy Act, 
since January 1, 1938) 
St. Petersburg 
Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando... 
(Inactive. Reported April 18, 1938) 
Sanford 
Morris Plan Co., Branch of Orlando.... 
(Inactive. Reported April 16, 1938) 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
The Northwest Atlanta Bank... 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus and 
$25,000. C. B. Whittaker, 
D. C. Owens, Cashier. 
May 1, 1938) 

Cuthbert 
eee era 64-1141 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. P. M. 
Reid, President, W. E. Coney, Cashier. 
Opened March 1, 1938. Succeeded Reid 


.64-23 
Profits 
President, 
To open about 


Banking Company (Private) 
Cuthbert 

Reid Banking Company pachapaagees 

(Obtained state charter and opened 


for business as a state bank, March 1, 
1938. under title of Citizens Bank) 
Garfield 


*Cason Banking Company (Private 
Se MG WN 656 0b06 002648 64-1171 
(Moved to Midville July 1, 1938 under 
same title) 


Lumber City 
Mixon Banking Company (Private)... 
PSCC Cakee twee Meh Ab daaae swe we 64-1159 
(Closed February 17, 1938) 
Lumber City 
Mixon Banking Company (Private)... 
64-1159 
(E. A. Mixon, Cashier. Closed February 


17, 1938, and reopened February 25, 
1938) 
Midville 

*Cason Banking Company (Private 
Se SE CUD eke désectoncanie 64-1171 
(D. M. Cason, Owner and Cashier. 


Change in location of Cason Banking 


Company (Private Bank, not Ince.), 

Garfield. Effective July 1, 1938) 
Sycamore 

eee eee 64-962 

(Voluntary liquidation March 16, 1938) 
Tallapoosa 

SD ee ere. 64-1170 


(Voluntary liquidation March 14, 1938) 
Tallapoosa 


Commercial Bank, Private..... 64-1170 
(Capital $5,000. W. H. Wright, Presi- 
dent, J. D. Whelchel, Cashier. Opened 
April 14, 1938. Took over part of 
assets of Citizens Bank) 

* HAWATI 


Honolulu 

*Union Trust Company, 
(Closed by action of the Bank Ex- 
aminer of the Territory of Hawaii, 
April 29, 1938. In receivership) 

Wailuku 

*Union Trust Company, Ltd., Branch of 
Honolulu (Closed by action of the 
Bank Examiner of the Territory of 
Hawaii, April 29, 1938. In receivership) 


Ae 


IDAHO 


Rexburg 
Rexburg State Bank.......c0ces- 92-72 
(Reorganized as Rexburg State Bank, 


Inc., on January 13, 1938) 

Rexburg 
Rexburg State Bank, Inc......... 92-72 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$12,776. J. E. Cosgriff, President, H. N. 
Wright, Cashier. Charter issued 
January 13, 1938. Reorganization of 
Rexburg State Bank) 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
The Skala National Bank of Chicago 
EE ee er eee 294 
(Capital $200,000. Joseph Skala, Presi- 
dent, Walter P. Horvat, Cashier. Con- 
t+ ee of Skala State Bank, May 2, 


Chicago 
ee Se NEE a a so nies ewan 2-294 
(Converted to The Skala National 
Bank of Chicago, May 2, 1938) 
Fidelity 
State Bank of Fidelity........ 70-1813 
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(Closed up affairs and surrendered 
charter May 21, 1938) 

Harrisburg 
City National Bask... cscccsess 70-385 


(Deposits and assets taken over by 
Harrisburg National Bank, April 4, 
1938) 
Hettick 
Hettick State Bank. os.cccccces 70-1350 
(Voluntary liquidation March 19, 1938) 
Leonore 
State Bank Leonore............ 70-1414 
(Entered liquidation March 22, 1938) 
Seymour 
Seymour State Bank.......... 70-1578 
(Began liquidation February 26, 1938) 


INDIANA 


Borden 
Borden State Bank. ....cccseses 7 
(In liquidation March 18, 1938) 
Delphi 
Union Bank and Trust Company. .71-470 


(Capital: Common $25,000, Capital 
Notes $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. Lee L. Persise, President, Clar- 


ence D. McKinley, Cashier. Succeeded 
Union State Bank, April 18, 1938) 


Delphi 
Union State Bank. .6.50600 «+ +-71-470 
(Liquidating. Succeeded by Union 
Bank and Trust Company, April 18, 


1938) 

Economy 

*Peoples State Bank, Branch of Cam- 
ye ee ee eer epee 71-1302 
(W. W. Cain, Manager. Opened July 
11, 1938) 

Huntington 

The First National Bank in Hunting- 
GOR sank ceccendsteedonean seaman 71-189 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$35,000, Surplus and Profits $158,000. 


D. R. Wygant, President, E. V. Fitch, 
Cashier. Opened February 19, 1938. 


Conversion of First State Bank) 
Huntington 

WIVGt BEALe Ws vs cceknkesssns 71-189 

(Converted to The First National Bank 

in Huntington, February 19, 1938) 


Macy 

*Citizens Bank (Private)........ 71-818 
(Closed by Board of Directors June 
30, 1938. In hands of Dept. of Financial 
Institutions for liquidation) 

Wheatland 

*Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
ss abchasds ak a iNet tn a ah kW ce she 71-951 
(To begin voluntary liquidation July 
18, 1938) 

Wolcottville 


Farmers State Bank, Branch of La- 
SPD. ctatavcpeed bane eee meee 71-1301 
(Chas. L. Cottrill, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1938) 
IOWA 

Ankeny 
Farmers Savings Bank........ 72-1012 
(Closed May 20, 1938 and is now in 
hands of receiver) 

Churdan 
First National Bank............ 72-827 
(Converted to First State Bank April 
1, 1938) 

Churdan 
pee! er er ere 72-827 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$16,000. D. E Whitney, President, 


Yates E. Allen, Cashier. Conversion of 

First National Bank, April 1, 1938) 
Des Moines 

Home Savings Bank...........--. 33-13 

(Deposits assumed by Capital 

State Bank, March 5, 1938) 
New Market 

Page County State Bank, New Market 

Cen: OE, CPUS cds sna ses dceedn acs 


(Opened in April 1938. W. L. Steeves, 
Manager) 

Russell 

*Russell State Bank & Trust Company 


in seta acc 6 i hia, hh Oke ce aed by Ke ae 72-1569 
(Placed in receivership June 17, 1938) 
St. Charles 
J. F. Johnston’s Bank, Private. .72-1054 
(Voluntary liquidation June 1, 1938) 
West Des Moines 
First National BGAk.. ..cccesssss 72-336 
(Formerly First National Bank, Valley 
Junction. Change in name of city only) 
West Des Moines 
The First National Bank of Valley 
SUNCTIOR cccccccecose - 72-336 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of West Des Moines, West Des Moines, 
March 7, 1938, to correspond to change 
in name of Valley Junction to West 
Des Moines) 
West Des Moines 
First National every of West Des 
DS ci cdnctdanacndunssaeaen 72-336 
(Capital $25,000, ‘Surplus and Profits 


2 000. D. R. Wessling, President, 
M. Currey, Cashier. Change in title 
of The First National Bank of Valley 
Junction, West Des Moines. Change in 
title made to correspond to change in 
name of Valley Junction to West Des 
Moines. Effective March 7, 1938) 
West Des Moines 
Valley Junction Savings Bank. ..72-335 
(Formerly Valley Junction Savings 
Bank, Valley Junction. Change in 
name of city only) 
Yetter 
Lytton Savings Bank, Office of Lytton 
(Office certificate cancelled March 5, 
1938) 


KANSAS 


Lewis 
Firat National BARE .s...cccccves 83-546 
(In process of liquidation May 25, 1938. 
Portion of assets taken over by Home 
State Bank) 


KENTUCKY 


Columbia 
First National Bank & Trust Compas 
(Changed title to The First National 
Bank of Columbia, April 20, 1938) 
Columbia 
The First Nationai Bank of oe 
£6 WéCK OA RR CERCA CADED EWES ON MESS -310 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$31,000. Henry N. Miller, President, 
Horace Cundiff, Cashier. Change in 
title of First National Bank & Trust 
Company, effective April 20, 1938) 
Lexington 
The Central Exchange Bank..... 73-14 
(Capital $70.000. Harry W. Moores, 
President, W. D. Thompson, Cashier. 
Charter issued April 4, 1938. Opened 
April 15, 1938) 
Louisville 
Louisville Title Insurance Company.. 
(Change in title of Title Insurance & 
Trust Company, effective March 18, 


1938) 

Louisville 
Title Insurance & Trust Company. 
(Changed title to Louisville Title 


Insurance Company, March 18, 1938) 
Louisville 


*Union Joint Stock Land Bank... .21-65 
(Liquidated. Charter surrendered June 
21, 1938) 

Newport 

*Central Savings Bank........... 73-29 
(Deposit liability transferred to New- 
port National Bank June 23, 1938) 

Park City 
Bank of Glasgow Junction...... 73-501 


(Name of town changed from Glasgow 
Junction to Park City) 

Stanford 
First National Bank in Stanford.73-236 
(Succeeded by Stanford State Bank, 
April 1, 1938) 


Stanford 
Stanford State Bank............ 73-236 
(Capital $25,000. J. B. Foster, Presi- 


dent, Wm. McGough, Cashier. Opened 
April 1, 1938. Succeeded First National 
Bank in Stanford) 


MARYLAND 


Denton 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank. 


9° 
(Voluntary liquidation March 19, 1938) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


East Northfield 

*First National Bank & ‘Trust Co., 
Northfield Branch of Greenfield 
(Closed April 30, 1938) 


MICHIGAN 
Bay Port 
Bay Port Bank of W. H. Wallace & 
Company (Private) ...ccccccesss 74-568 


Succeeded by Bay Port State Bank, 
March 3, 1938) 

Bay Port 
Dey Port. Bente TAGs os cccccves 74-568 
(Capital $30,000. J. H. Fahrner, Presi- 
dent, W. R. McIntyre, Cashier. Opened 
March 3, 1938. Succeeded Bay Port 
Bank of W. H. Wallace & Company 
(Private) 

Center Line 
The Community Bank, Center Line 
lL eS err 74-1199 
(Change in title of State Savings 
Bank, Center Line Office of Warren. 
Effective May 1, 1938) 
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Center Line 

State Savings Bank, Center Line Office 
hg i OORT CURT Cr Tee eee 74-1199 
(Changed title to The Community 
Bank, Center Line Office of Warren, 
May 1, 1938) 

Detroit 
*Wabeek State 
Bldg.) 
(Capital $800,000, 
$300,000. 
Fy. C. 
1938) 

Glennie 
*Glennie Bank of MeNichol (Private) 
OER T TET ECCT ee LE TO er 74-964 
(Discontinued. Reported June 27, 1938) 

Hudson 

Hudson State Bank............. 74-341 
(Changed title to Hudson State Sav- 
ings Bank, February 9, 1938) 

Hudson 

Hudson State Savings Bank..... 74-341 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$77,000. B. J. Foster, President, V. W. 
Fisher, Cashier. Change in title of 
Hudson State Bank. Effective Febru- 
ary 9, 1938) 

Mecosta 

Citizens State Bank, Mecosta Branch 


3ank of Detroit (Fisher 


Surplus and Profits 
George B. Judson, President, 
Schlorff, Cashier. Opened July 1, 


“) 2 errr er 74-734 
(Glenn C. Miller, Manager. Opened 
April 1, 1938) 

Mecosta 
Mecosta County State Bank..... 74-734 
(Consolidated with Citizens State 


Bank, Big Rapids, April 1, 1938, which 


bank now operates a branch in 
Mecosta) 

Reading 

State Bank of Reading.......... 74-804 


(Voluntary liquidation April 28, 1938) 
Waldron 
Hudson State Bank, Branch of unease 
4-87 
(Changed title to Hudson State Sav- 
ings Bank, Branch of Hudson, Febru- 
ary 9, 1938) 
Waldron 
Hudson State Savings Bank, Branch 
OE BRO. cbse ccenesesetniasese 74-875 
(Change in title of Hudson State Bank, 
Branch of Hudson, effective February 
9, 1938) 
Warren 
The Community Bank.......... 4-877 
(Capital $50,000, Profits $5,000. Herbert 
A. Schmidt, President, Herbert A. 
Schmidt, Cashier. Change in title of 
State Savings Bank. Effective May 1, 
1938) 


Warren 
State Savings Bank............. 74-877 
(Changed title to The Community 


Bank, May 1, 1938) 

Wyoming Park (Grand Rapids P. O.) 
Old Kent Bank, Branch Office of Grand 
DE. bcbg ihenennninbaeeedtecaeeucee 
(Closed May 15, 1938) 


MINNESOTA 


Grand Meadow 

First State Bank of Grand Meadow 
OUT TT CPT TO TTT TTT Te 75-1624 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $6,000. G. N. 
Reppe, President, G. N. Reppe, Cashier. 
Change in title and location of First 
State Bank of Zumbro Falls, effective 
March 31, 1938) 

Lake City 

*Union State Bank of Lake City.75-1629 
(Voted voluntary liquidation April 14, 
1938. All depositors paid in full April 
28, 1938) 

Pelican Rapids 

Otter Tail County State Bank...75-349 
(Deposit liability assumed by J. P. 
Wallace State Bank, May 12, 1938) 

Stanton 

State Bank of Stanton, Inc.....75-1282 
(Entered liquidation March 1, 1938) 

Zumbro Falls 
First State Bank of Zumbro Falls 
cdi $66 VE eee Cake tana dma need 75-1624 
(Changed title and location to First 
State Bank of Grand Meadow, Grand 
Meadow, March 31, 1938. Opened for 
business at new location April 9, 1938) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Myrtle 
gS ere ree 85-355 
(Voluntary liquidation April 16, 1938. 
Closed May 10, 1938) 


MISSOURI 


Arnold (Kimmswick P. 0.) 
mee OC TEBOW. 65 cccsscccsns 80-1420 
(Capital $30,00, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. C. J. Siedler, President, Louis 
J. Roesch, Cashier. Change in location 
of Bank of Maxville, Maxville, effective 
April 23, 1938) 


August, 1938 


De Witt 
i... | Pe ee err 80-953 
(Assets purchased and liabilities 


assumed by Chariton County Exchange 

Bank, Brunswick, May 21, 1938) 
Festus 

Farmers & Merchants Bank....80-275 

(Assets purchased by Citizens Bank. 

teported May 9, 1938) 


Hamilton 
The Hamilton Bank........... 80-1807 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 


$10,000. L. G. Ehlers, President, H. M. 
Zook, Cashier. Chartered June 2, 1938. 
Opened June 11, 1938) 

Kimmswick 

*Bank of Kimmswick........... 80-1050 
(Deposit liability purchased by Bank 
of Maxville, Arnold, June 11, 1938) 

Maxville (Kimmswick P. O.) 
BOM Of MEARVEIG ccccccccsesess 80-1420 
(Moved to Arnold under same title, 
April 23, 1938) 

Reeds Spring 
Shepherd of the Hills Bank... .80-1616 
(Closed March 15, 1938) 

St. Louis 
St. Louis Real Estate Trust Company 
(Voluntary dissglution March 8, 1938) 

Spickard 

*Bank of Spickardsville......... 80-641 
(Started voluntary liquidation May 8, 
1938) 


MONTANA 
Wisdom 
*State Bank of Wisdom.......... 93-328 
(Liquidating—Began refusing deposits 
June 15, 1938) 


NEBRASKA 
Maywood 
*Farmers State Bank.......... 76-1340 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$4,000. Fred Whipple, President, R. M. 


Roach, Cashier. Opened July 2, 1938) 

Steele City 
Farmers State Bank............ 76-871 
(Purchased by First National Bank, 
Fairbury, March 12, 1938) 

Surprise 
State Bank of Surprise.......... 76-880 
(Taken over by Department of Bank- 
ing, February 28, 1938) 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Guarantee Bank and Trust Company.. 
CRAAGADAOCRERE EMD OGG Wo ae 55-143 
(Capital $500,000, Surplus and Profits 
$250,000. C. D. White, President, Wm. 
& Kline, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 
Opened May 2, 1938. This bank was 
formed to assume and carry on the 
banking business of the Guarantee 
Trust Company, effective May 2, 1938) 
Atlantic City 
Guarantee Trust Company..... 55-143 
(In liquidation and will conduct a trust 
business only in connection with wind- 
ing up the present estates. All new 
trust business will be administered by 
the Guarantee Bank & Trust Company 
(new). The effective date of the re- 
organization was May 2, 1938) 
Camden 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company 


(Merged with West Jersey Trust Com- 
pany as Camden Trust Company, April 
11, 1938) 

Camden 
Camden Trust Company.......... 55-87 
(Capital: Common $445,500, Preferred 
A $2,066,250, Preferred B $223,000, 
Surplus and Profits $765,250. Robert 
J. Kiesling, President, E. Robert 
Trudel, Jr., Treasurer. Merger of Cam- 
den Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
and West Jersey Trust Company, effec- 
tive April 11, 1938) 

Cape May 
Camden Trust Company, Cape May 
City Office of Camden.......... 55-355 
(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Branch of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Camden 
West Jersey Trust Company....55-91 
(Merged with Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, as Camden Trust Com- 
pany, April 11, 1938) 

Cape May 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
Branch Of CamG@e®...ccccccccces 55-355 
(Succeeded by Camden Trust Com- 
pany, Cape May City Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Gloucester City 
Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Camden......... 55-397 


(Succeeded by Camden Trust Company, 


Gloucester City Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 

Gloucester City 
Camden Trust Company, Gloucester 
City Office of Camden........... 55-397 
(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 


Trust Company, 

April 11, 1938) 
Haddonfield 

Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 


Branch pf Camden, 


pany, Haddonfield Branch of Camden 
(shtedaceaaseeadscadereseane maa 55-542 
(Succeeded by Camden Trust Com- 
pany, Haddonfield Office of Camden, 
April 11, 1938) 
Haddonfield 
Camden Trust Company, Haddonfield 
Caee GS CHRNEOS a iv cccadcncwecs 55-542 


(Succeeded Camden Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, Haddonfield Branch 
of Camden, April 11, 1938) 

Margate City (Atlantic City P. O.) 
Margate Trust Company........ 55-665 
(Taken possession of by Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance for pur- 
Poses of liquidation April 2, 1938) 


NEW MEXICO 
Eunice 
*Eunice Check Exchange, Agency of 
Lea County State Bank, Hobbs....... 
(Change in title and location of 
Eunice Check Exchange, Tellers Win- 


dow of Lea County State Bank, 
Lovington. Reported June 1, 1938. L. 
B. Hodges, Manager) 

Hobbs 

*Hobbs Check Exchange, Tellers Win- 
dow of Lea County State Bank, 
RANGUNUNEN ivadeciceccetheaavakdauwaes 
(Discontinued June 1, 1938) 

Hobbs 

*Lea County State Bank........ 95-183 
(Capital: Common $22,500, Preferred 
$27,500, Surplus and Profits $53,962. 


James M. Murray, Sr., President, C. L. 
Creighton, Cashier. Change in location 
of Lea County State Bank, Lovington. 
Effective June 1, 1938) 

Jal 

*Jal Check Exchange, Agency of Lea 
County State Bank, Hobbs............ 


(Change in title and location of Jal 
Check Exchange, Tellers Window of 
Lea County State sank, Lovington. 
Effective June 1, 1938. Woodrow 
Bailey, Manager) 

Lovington 

*Lea County State Bank........ 95-183 


(Amended charter and moved to Hobbs 
under same title June 1, 1938) 
Lovington 
*Lea County 
ROOD 5.c ca Kicuedécusarececetuuteeuaa 
c. L. Creighton, Manager. Opened June 
1, 1938) 


State Bank, Agency of 


NEW YORK 
Floral Park 
Piewas Park BOM. ..ccccccccexs 50-730 
(Changed title to Floral Park Bank 


& Trust Company, March 8, 1938) 

Floral Park 
Floral Park Bank and Trust Company 
(John F. Klein, President, Chas. H. 
Van Nostrand. Cashier. Change in title 
of Floral Park Bank, effective March 
8, 1938) 

New York 

“Die OE Wee SOc iccekinesenduas 1-1 
(Change in title of Bank of New York 
and Trust Company. Effective July 1, 


1938) 

New York 

*Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
POMG scceescdeccccsccetscsececwoene 1-1 


(Changed title to Bank of New York, 
Julyl 1, 1938) 


New York 
Dunbar National Bank.......... 1-773 
(Shareholders adopted resolution to 


liquidate bank as of close of business 
May 31, 1938) 
New York 


*Huth & Co. (Private)............ 1-716 


(Discontinued Banking Department. 
Reported July 5, 1938, but still 
licensed as bankers until license is 


given up) 

New York, Bayside, (Ind. Sta. Flushing) 
College Point Savings Bank, Bayside 
Office of College Point.......... 1-425 
(Eugene W. Schmidt, Manager. Opened 
April 30, 1938) 

Rochester 
First Industrial Bank Rochester, New 
WOR. sccdcaccucderecendséudencenes 50-30 
(Capital $100,000. Jas. F. Hamilton, 
President, Samuel Durand, Treasurer. 
Change in title of Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank. Effective June 1, 1938) 
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lochester 
Morris Plan Industrial Bank....50-30 
(Changed title to First Industrial 
Bank Rochester, New York. Effective 
June 1, 1938) 


Troy 
Troy Prudential Association, Inc., (In- 
Oe array 50-71 


(Capital $75,000, Surplus $33,000. Evans 
S. Kellogg, President and Treasurer) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ellenboro 
me: OF TMOMDOTO. 2 6ccccccsesss 66-349 
(Assets taken over and _ liabilities 


assumed April 9, 1938 by Union Trust 


Company, Shelby which bank now 
operates a Window Branch at Ellen- 
boro) 

Ellenboro 
Union Trust Company, Ellenboro Win- 
dow Branch of Shelby........... 66-349 
(A. C. Beam, manager. Opened April 
11, 1938) 

Robersonville 
Bank of Robersonville......... 66-427 


(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Greenville, May 16, 1938 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Robersonville) 

Robersonville 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Greenville........... 66-427 
(Opened May 16, 1938. D. R. Everett, 
Cashier) 

Weaversville 
Bank of Black Mountain, Tellers Win- 
GOW OF BIRCK BIOMBIAIM., 2.60.00 cvccscces 
(A. D. Closson, Teller. Opened March 

15, 1938) 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Beulah 

Pe (8 SOON. 55 6csshbebexsee 77-945 
(Capital $15,000, Qo Notes $10,000, 
Surplus $5,000. T. F. Zimmerman, 
President, A. T. Zimmerman, Cashier. 
Change in title and location of First 
State Bank, Zap. Effective June 14, 
1938) 

Beulah 

German State Bank. ....0.s:es- 77-883 
(Closed by Board of Directors May 31, 
1938) 

Colfax 
art CREO TORUS 6 cc s.00.0.00:0000:0% 77-547 
(Closed by Board of Directors as of 
close of business April 9, 1938) 

Edinburg 

Citizens State Bank, Elinburg Paying 


and Receiving Station of Lankin...... 
(N. Ordahl, Manager. Opened May 31, 
1938) 

Fredonia 
ow LB Re re 77-587 


(Moved and changed title to Kulm 
State Bank, Kulm, March 15, 1938) 

Fredonia 
Kulm State Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
 OMLGOR OF BGIRe cc ccccsescccecese 
(Opened March, 1938) 

Hoople 
Walsh County State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Graf ton $009eeens 
(Victor Johnstone, Manager, Opened 
March 1, 1938) 

Kulm 
Wiret Biante Dank... s.ccvccccsecs 77-169 
(Closed March 14, 1938) 

Kulm 
eee 77-587 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,810. Wm. Pruetz, President, Wm. 
Jans, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of First State Bank, Fredonia, 
effective March 15, 1938) 

Medina 

*Bank of Steele, Paying and Receiving 
oS re re re 
(H. A. Norton, Manager. Opened July 
11, 1938) 

Munich 
First National Bank............ 77-276 
(Converted to The First State Bank, 
May 2, 1938) 

Munich 

The First State Bank........... 77-276 
(Capital $25,000. L. E. Callahan, Presi- 
dent, Y. A. Nelson, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of First National Bank, effective 
May 2, 1938) 

Pembina 
Citizens State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Neche............. 
(Discontinued March 31, 1938) 

Turtle Lake 

ON ere 77-132 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors, 
April 20, 1938) 

Zap 

oop ee Se eee 77-945 

(Moved and changed title to Bank of 

Beulah, Beulah, June 14, 1938) 
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OHIO 

Cincinnati 

*Central Trust Company, City Hall 
ROE OO ee OPE OT POT eT TTT ee 
(Closed June 30, 1938 consolidated with 
Race Street Office) 

Cleveland 
The Union Bank of Commerce Com- 
MOE TOT T ET Te ee eee 6-15 
(Capital: Common $4,000,000, Preferred 
$1,000,000, Surplus and Profits $3,000,- 
000. Oscar L. Cox, President, G. R. 
Herzog, Cashier. To open May 16, 1938) 

Parma (Br. of Cleveland) 
Cleveland Trust Company, Pearl-Ridge 
Office of Cleveland, 5426 Pearl Road.. 
(A. L. Killius, Manager. Opened April 
4, 1938) 

Van Wert 
First National Bank............ 56-380 
(Merged with and deposits assumed 
by Van Wert National Bank, May 4, 
1938) 

Van Wert 
Van Wert National Bank...... 56-381 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$65,000. Homer J. Gilliland, President, 
Clarence Kohn, Cashier. Consolidation 
of First National Bank with Van Wert 
National Bank. Effective May 4, 1938) 


OKLAHOMA 
Quinlan 
Quinlan State Bank............ 86-864 
(Merged with Commercial Bank, 
Waynoka, April 30, 1938) 
Sparks 
Farmers & Merchants Bank... .86-879 


(Moved to Tecumseh under title of 
The Farmers & Merchants Bank, May 
23, 1938) 

Tecumseh 
The Farmers & Merchants Bank. 86-879 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,000. J. E. Vaniandingham, President, 
J. T. Perry, Cashier. Change in loca- 
tion of Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Sparks. Effective May 23, 1938) 

Tulsa 
Kank of Red Work... .cccccseces 86-866 
(Changed title to Peoples State Bank, 
February 7, 1938) 

Tulsa 
Peoples State Bank............. 86-866 
(Capital: Common $10, es Preferred 
$15,000, Surplus $2,000. W. "H. Walker, 
President, I. Walker, Cashier. 


Change in title of Bank of Red Fork, 
effective February 7, 1938) 

Waynoka 
Commercial Baek... sss sscsveses 86-864 


(Capital $20,000, Surplus $5,000. C. E. 
Washburn, President, Lulu George, 
Cashier. Merger of Quinlan State 
Bank, Quinlan with Commercial Bank. 
Effective April 30, 1938) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
The Morris Plan Bank of sheeees 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$115,000. R. W. Pitman, President, 
L. J. McEvoy, Cashier. Opened January 
20, 1938) 
Republic 
First Foreign Exchange Bank, Private 
Bank 


eee eee eee eee ee ee 


(Voluntarily discontinued business 
December 9, 1937) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Andover 
Citizens State Bank............ 78-299 
(Placed in hands of State Banking 


Department for liquidation May 17, 
1938) 


Bradley 

*Citizens State Bank, Bradley, Branch 
ie PP re 78-881 
(R. N. Easton, Manager. Opened 
January 1, 1938) 

Hayti 

Community State Bank........ 78-551 
(Capital $20,000, Capital Notes $10,- 


000, Surplus and Profits $2,000. A 
Melham, President, Geo. J. Keller, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of First State Bank, Hazel, effective 
March 1, 1938) 

Hazel 
Community State Bank, Branch Office 
° oe eT eee ere et eee 
(C. E. Pester, Manager, Opened March 
1, 1938) 

Hazel 
First State Bank.............6. 78-551 
(Moved and — title to Commun- 
ity State Bank, Hayti, March 1, 1938) 

Humboldt 
BOGk Of THGMDOIR. 6.0.6 sscevsscss 78-832 
or by State Examiner April 19, 
1938) 





Ipswich 
pi DO PPP 78-181 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 12, 1938) 

Ipswich 
Ipswich State Bank............. 78-879 
(Capital $27,000, Surplus $3,000. H. 3, 
Crissman, President, J. F. Holdhusen, 
Cashier. Opened April 13, 1938) 

Irene 
Bank of Centerville, Irene Office of 
cell TOE EET Er ee eee 
(Opened April 26, 1938. Received 
special permit to operate until con- 
firmation of regular application by 


FDIC. O. D. Hanson, Manager) 
Irene 
State Bank of Irene......cssceee 78-411 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors, 
April 26, 1938) 
Midland 
Okaton State Bank, Office of Okaton 
(Opened March 29, 1938. V. L. Fergu- 
son, Assistant Cashier and Manager) 
Milbank 
Dakete Miate DBamk....sccccsces 78-877 
{Sassat $25,000, Profits 2 000. R. L. 
Plouf, Presid ent, F. Phillippi, 
Cashier. Opened April 1, 938) 


TENNESSEE 


Lynnville 
The Union Bank, Tellers Window of 
Pe kn 04:40.0.0.5.664000 000 6b66e0ns ee 
(Julian Smith, in charge. Opened Jan- 
uary 12, 1938) 

Springfield 
és Ree eee 
(Capital $5,000. W. P. Bryant, Presi- 
dent, Jas. V. Sprouse, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Opened April 8, 1938. Trust 
business only—Does no banking) 


TEXAS 


Allen 

*First National Bank...........; 88-908 
(Sold to Central National Bank, Mc- 
Kinney, June 29, 1938) 

Gregory 

First National Bank.......... 88-1079 
(Voluntary liquidation April 20, 1938. 


Absorbed by First National Bank, 
Taft) 

Groveton 

PIUPOe WEREO DORs oi ciciceseases 88-1558 


(Merged with First National Bank in 
Groveton, Groveton, May 20, 1938) 


UTAH 

Midvale 

*Continental National Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Salt a bee 
‘26.6 Ode 6s SPAKE RROA CROCE SCS AWES 7-143 
(Discontinued May 7, 1938) 

Midvale 

Midvale Branch of Sandy City Bank, 
Branch Of GANGS... cccsccccesace 97-148 


(M. S. Peterson, Assistant Cashier in 
charge. Opened May 2, 1938) 


VIRGINIA 


Amelia Court House 
Peoples Bank of Amelia........ 68-698 
(Sold out to Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Reported April 25, 1938) 
Nassawadox 
Bank of Northampton, A Branch of 
The mavens Bank, Eastville. .68-402 
( 


. Roberts, Cashier. Opened 
March 5, 1938) 
Nassawadox 
Bank of Northampton, Inc...... 68-402 


(Taken over b he Eastville Bank, 
Eastville, March 6, 1938, which bank 
now operates a branch at Nassawa- 
dox) 

Norfolk 
atcepiyepuciagt & Mechanics Savings Bonk 


(Deposit ™ “liability taken over and 
assumed by Seaboard Citizens National 
Bank, March 26, 1938) 
Norfolk 
Southern Bank of Norfolk...... 68-716 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$58,000, Surplus and Profits $75,000. 
H. O. Nichols, President, L. T. Smith, 
Cashier. Change in title of Southern 
Savings Bank, effective April 6, 1938) 
Norfolk 
Southern Savings Bank......... 68-716 
(Changed title to Southern Bank of 
Norfolk, April 6, 1938) 


Radford 
*The First & Merchants National Bank 
ee , rrr 68-151 


(Listing transferred from East Rad- 
ford to Radford to correspond with 
change in name of town, June 1938) 
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WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen 
Mem OF ADOCGOOR 6 oc cess cvicceca 98-33 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$20,000. E. W. Lutz, President, Geo. F. 
Palmer, Cashier. Opened June 14, 1938) 
Chehalis 
— -Dobson Bank & Trust ys 
Psoid to National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, June 6, 1938 
which bank now operates a branch 
in Chehalis) 


Chehalis 

National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, Coffman-Dobson 
Branch Of TACOMB...cccccccccecs 98-59 
(Opened June 6, 1938) 

Longview 

*First National Bank............ 98-451 


(Merged with The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, July 1, 
1938, which bank now operates a 
branch at Longview) 

Longview ' 

*The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Longview Branch of Seattle 
Rated irk qlee hae Sak ie Skee ek a we 98-451 
(Luke L. Goodrich, Manager. Opened 
July 1, 1938) 

Mabton 

Community State Bank......... 98-414 
(Voluntary liquidation May 7, 1938. 
Sold out to Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company, Spokane) 

Oakesdale 

*Commercial State Bank......... 98-169 
(Taken over by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, June 23, 1938, which 
bank now operates a branch at Oakes- 
dale) 

Oakesdale 

*Oakesdale Branch Seattle-First Na- 


tional Bank (Spokane and Eastern 
Division), Branch of Seattle....98-169 
(P. C. Kerr, Manager. Opened June 
23, 1938) 

Pe Ell 
National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, Pe Ell Branch 
Oe Ns on 6 cctsnuedseecdacees 98-288 
(Opened June 9, 1938) 

Pe Ell 
Pe Bll State Bank... .ccccsccces 98-288 


(Sold to National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Tacoma, Washington, June 9, 1938, 
toe eae now operates a branch in 
Pe Ell) 


Thornton 
Comegys, Hanford & Miller a. sis 
(Voluntary ‘iiquidation. " Transferred 


assets and liabilities to Commercial 
State Bank, Oakesdale, March 14, 1938) 
Toledo 
*National Bank of Washington, Toledo 


ee ear 98-314 
(Opened June 13, 1938) 

Toledo 

Toledo State Bank. .....cscesces 98-314 


(Sold to National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, Tacoma, June 
13, 1938, which bank now operates a 
branch at Toledo) 


Winlock 
*National Bank of Washington, Branch 
i RS 0k wos cane hae Kd wie 98-328 


(D. T. Coffman, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened June 16, 1938) 

Winlock 

*State Bank of Winlock........9 98-328 
(Sold to National Bank of Washington. 
Tacoma, Washington, Tacoma, June 
16, 1938, which bank now operates a 
branch at Winlock) 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo 

"Eee Peoples Baa... .icsccccses 79-148 
(Capital $75,000, Surplus $18,750. C. E. 
Zellmer, President, Robert L. Banks, 
Cashier. To open July 16, 1938) 

Caroline 


Caroline State Bank............ 79-811 
(Closed April 20, 1938) 

Dodge 
a BE errr rrr ere 79-862 


Absorbed by State Bank of Arcadia, 
Arcadia, March 1, 1938, which bank 
now operates a Paying & Receiving 
Station at Dodge) 
Dodge 
State Bank of Arcadia, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Arcadia............ 
(George F. Toshner, Manager. Opened 
March 2, 1938) 
Leopolis 
Leopolis State Bank............ 79-977 
(Closed June 3, 1938) 
Milwaukee 
Badger State Bank.......... ma 


August, 1938 





(Taken over by First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, March 19, 1938 and 
operated as their Badger Office) 

Milwaukee 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Badger 
Office, 2102 W. Fond du La 
(Opened March 19, 1938) 

Mindora 
Union State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of West Salem. Opened 
April 19, 1938. B. A. Mau, Manager 

Patch Grove 
Bloomington State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Bloomington.... 
(Closed March 1, 1938) 

Readstown 
Farmers State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Viola...........+.. 
(Mabel Danielson, Manager. Opened 
February 21, 1938) 

Sussex 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Menomonee 


Cereececees 


WOOD eh eRkeCeGKeREdsscacceevenaeeuns 
(Opened May 16, 1938. J. W. Cannon, 
Mer.) 

Sussex 
Sueses State Baw... .ccccssece 79-747 


(Assets taken over by Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Menomonee Falls, 
May 16, 1938, which bank now operates 
a paying and receiving station at 
Sussex) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


tIndicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 


tThe San Francisco Bank, Branch of 
San Francisco. 


FLORIDA 
Miami 


Gables Trust Company 
(Capital $102,000, "Sesplus $50,000) 


ILLINOIS 
McLeansboro 
tFirst State Bank. 
(To open about May 1, 1938) 


IOWA 
Bronson 
*Morningside Savings Bank, Office of 
Sioux City 
(Office Certificate issued June 17, 1938) 
Charlotte 
*Goose Lake Savings Bank, Office of 
Goose Lake. 
(Office certificate issued June 22, 1938) 
Russell 
*First State Bank, Office of Chariton. 
(Office certificate issued June 27, 1938) 


MINNESOTA 
Hibbing 


tNorthwest Cooperative State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. C. A 
Nickoloff, correspondent) 


OHIO 
Uhrichsville 
*The United Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Scott 
P. Myers, correspondent. Will replace 
Union Bank which went into liquida- 
tion October 27, 1936) 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
t*Citizens Bank & Trust Company. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $25,000. H. B. 
Carson and M. G. Young, organizers) 


OREGON 
Freewater 


tBank of Commerce 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 

(J. S. Johns and Frederick Stevens, 
At I 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Humboldt 
t*Community Bank, Branch of Hartford 


TENNESSEE 
Englewood 
tCantrell Banking Company, Branch of 
Etowah 


F D1 C Changes 
Since First 1938 Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


ARKANSAS 


Hartford—Citizens State Bank....Delete 








Hartford—Farmers Bank, Tellers Win- 
GOW Gf GROGMWOOE. cc cccccccccese Add 

Marion—Citizens Bank.......... 

Marvell—Bank of Marvell 





CALIFORNIA 
Alvarado—Bank of Alameda County 
ee eee Delete 
Alvarado—Central Bank, Alvarado 
Branch of Oakland. ........cccsee- Add 
Burbank—Bank of America National 


Trust & Savings Association, Toluca 
Lake Branch, Branch of San Fran- 
GND cn cecncddecncdncececegscecans Add 
*Campbell—American Trust Co., Campbell 


Branch of San Francisco....... Delete 
Irvington—Bank of Alameda County, 
Branch of Alvarado............. Delete 
Irvington—Central Bank, Irvington 
Brame Gf OGRIGeG. ccccccccccecees Add 
Larkspur—American Trust Company, 
Branch of San Francisco........ Delete 
Los Nietos—Bank of Santa Fe Springs 
juéceuneédececduaseeuauaneceeduas Delete 
Marysville—Central Bank, Marysville 
Branch of Oakland............... Add 
Marysville—Northern California Bank 
GE GAVERGD « cccccccccccceccceces Delete 
Niles—Bank of Alameda County, Branch 
OG BUPMNOEDs kn ccccccccsccccedes : Delete 
Niles—Central Bank, = Branch of 
Ce errr Add 
San Francisco—Central * Bank, Branch 
OF GON. oc ccawcdéccaaceceswéews Add 
COLORADO 


Sedgwick—The First National Bank of 
GOGWGOE cen ciecdcsccenacecses Delete 
Steamboat Springs—The Routt County 
National Bank of Steamboat ery) 
Steamboat Springs—The Routt County 
TRRCS Ts cc ccceseccctcccccces Delete 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Northwest Atlanta Bank..Add 


Cuthbert—Citizens Bank............ Add 
Tallapoosa—Citizens Bank of fTalla- 
DOOGR cccccccccccocscccceccccees Delete 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Skala State Bank...... Delete 


Chicago—The Skala National Bank.Add 
Fidelity—State Bank of Fidelity. .Delete 
Harrisburg—The City National Bank of 

HarrisDurG cccccccccccccccccces Delete 
Hettick—Hettick State Bank..... Delete 
Leonore—State Bank of Leonore..Delete 
Seymour—Seymour State Bank....Delete 


INDIANA 


Borden—The Borden State Bank..Delete 
Delphi—Union Bank & Trust Co.....Add 
Delphi—Union State Bank....... Delete 


Huntington—First State Bank....Delete 
Huntington—First National Bank in 
FRGRCIMMROM nw ccccccccccsccecstcces Add 


Wolcottville—Farmers State Bank, “SS 
cottville Branch of La Grange....Add 


IOWA 


Ankeny—Farmers Savings Bank. .Delete 
Churdan—The First National Bank of 

CRUPEGRR .cccccccccccccccccesces Delete 
Churdan—First State Bank......... Add 
Des Moines—Home Savings Bank—Delete 
New Market—The Page County State 

Bank, New Market Office of sewee 


OPP PRP eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Rolfe—Rolfe State BARK. .cccccccccs Add 
Valley Junction—The First National 
Bank of Valley Junction....... Delete 
Valley Junction—Valley Junction Sav- 
2 rr eee Delete 
West Des Moines—First National Bank 
of West Des Moines.............- Add 
West Des Moines—Valley Junction Sav- 
SRG DAR. ccceccusccccecceccccsce Add 
KANSAS 
Lyons—The Lyons State Bank...... Add 


Oxford—The Oxford Bank.......... Add 
Westphalia—State Bank of bedeeey 


KENTUCKY 
Campbellsville—Taylor County 


Columbia—First National Bank & Trust 
CM ccdseududadnedecaqesereceaees Delete 
Columbia—The First National Bank. Add 
Glasgow Junction—Bank of Glasgow 
SMOGEIO occ. ctaccndccacdunesesas Delete 
Park City—Bank of. Glasgow — 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeee 


Stanford—The First National Bank in 


GDURRGNNG noc cccccccesccdevsssies Delete 
Stanford—The Stanford State Bank..Add 
511 

























































































































Index to 


ADVERTISERS 


B 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco 


Chase National Bank of New York .452 
Chicago Journal of Commerce... .505 


City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago 


Cleveland Trust Co 
Cont. Ill. Nat. B.& T. Co., Chicago 485 


Downey Co., 


Employers Mutuals 


F 
First National Bank, Chicago... .495 


G 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York . .48 


H 


Halsey Stuart & Co. ............ 449 
Heco Envelope Co 


L 
LaMonte & Son, Geo 


M 


Manufacturers Trust Co., 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis 


Mint Sheet Brokerage Co......... 


N 


National Bank of Detroit 


National Cash Register Co. 
Back Cover 


Philadelphia National Bank 


R 


Rand M¢Nally & Co......... 
Recordak Corp 


Smith Printing Co 

St. Louis Bank Bldg. & Equip. Co. . 500 
Steck Company 

Strayer Coin Bag Co............. 


Ww 
Woodstock Typewriter Co 
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MARYLAND 


Denton—The Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank ... .--Delete 


MASSACHUSETTS 
East Northfield—First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Branch of Greenfield. Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Bay Port—Bay Port State Bank.... 
Center Line—The 
Branch of Warren 
Center Line—The State Savings Bank, 
Branch of Warren Delete 
Mecosta—Citizens State Bank, Branch of 
Big Rapids .Add 
Mecosta—The 9 State 
Bank - Delete 
Reading—The State’ ‘Bank of * Reading 


-Add 
Community Bank, 


Warren—The Community Bank 
Office) 

Warren—tThe State Savings Bank (Head 
Office) 

Wyoming Park—Old 
Branch of Grand Rapids 


(Head 


Bank, 
Delete 


MINNESOTA 
Kenyon—Security State Bank of Kenyon 


Lake City—Union State Bank.... 

Pelican Rapids—Otter Tail County State 
Bank 

Wahasso—Wabasso State Bank 

Walnut Grove—Citizens State Bank.Add 


MISSISSIPPI 
— Springs—Truckers 


Ba 


Exchange 
Delete 


MISSOURI 
Arnold (Kimmswick P. O.)—Bank of 
Maxville 
Rolivar—Polk County Bank. 
Dewitt—The Peoples Bank 
Festus—The Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Hamilton—The Hamilton Bank 
Kimmswick—Bank of Kimmswick... 


Maxville (Kimmswick P. O.)—Bank of 
Maxville Delete 


NEBRASKA 


Scottsbluff—First State Bank 
Steele City—The Farmers State Bank 


Surprise—State Bank of Surprise—Delete 


NEVADA 
Austin—Lander County Bank 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City—Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co. (Head Office and Branch)....Add 
Atlantic City—Guaranty Trust Co. 
(Head Office and Branch) 
Camden—Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company - Delete 
Camden—Camden Trust Company. ...-Add 
Camden—West Jersey Trust Company 
Delete 
Cape May—Camden Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company, Branch of Camden....Delete 
Cape May—Camden_ Trust Company. 
Branch of Camden Add 
Gloucester City—Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company, Branch of Camden 


Gloucester City—Camden — wee * 


Branch of Camden...... 
Haddonfield—Camden Safe 
Trust Company, 


‘Deposit & 
— of Camden 


Haddonfield—-Camden 
Branch of Camden A 
Margate City—(P. O. Atlantic City)— 
Margate Trust Company Delete 


NEW YORK 


Floral Park—Floral Park Bank. .Delete 
neo a a Park Bank & Trust 


**(Manhattan)—Dunbar N 
tional Bank 
Rochester—First 
Rochester 
Rochester—The Morris Plan Industrial 
Bank of Rochester Delete 


Industrial Bank of 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ellenboro—Bank of Ellenboro....Delete 
Ellenboro—Union Trust Company, Branch 
of Shelby . ‘ Add 
Robersonville—Bank of Robersonville 
Delete 
Robersonville—Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co., Branch of Greenville 
Weaverville—Bank of Black Mountain, 
Branch of Black Mountain........Add 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Beulah—German State Bank 
Coltax—First State Bank 
Edinburg—Citizens State Bank, Branch 


d 
Fredonia—Kulm State Bank, Branch of 
Kulm 
Fredonia—First - State Bank 
Hoople—Walsh County State Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Grafton 


Munich—The First" 
Munich 

Munich—The First 

Turtle Lake—First State Bank... 


OHIO 
Cleveland—The Union Bank of Com- 
merce C 
Parma—Cleveland Trust Company, Branch 
of Cleveland 
Van Wert—The First 


“National ee Tg , 


Delete 


National Bank 


Delete 
OKLAHOMA 


Quinlan—Quinlan State Bank... 
Sparks—Farmers & Merchants 


. Delete 
Bank 
Delete 

Tecumseh—The Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 

Tulsa—Bank of Red Fork 


Tulsa—Peoples State Bank 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Andover—Citizens State Bank...Delete 
Hayti—Community State Bank (Head 
ing and Receiving Station of Grafton 
Office) Add 
Hazel—Community State Bank, Branch 
of Hayti Add 
Hazel—First State Bank of Hazel Delete 
Humboldt—Bank of Humboldt....Delete 
Iren 
Ipswich—First State Bank of Ipswich 


Ipswich—Ipswich State Bank 
Midland—Okaton State Bank, Branch of 
Okaton Add 


TENNESSEE 
Hendersonville—Bank of 
ville 
Winchester—Home Bank & Trust Com- 
pany .. Delete 


Henderson- 


Charlotte—Charlotte State Bank...Add 
Gregory—The First National Bank 


Groveton—The First State Bank. 
Slaton—Citizens State Bank 


. Delete 


VIRGINIA 


Amelia—The Peoples Bank of Amelia 
Delete 

Nassawadox—Bank “of Northampton, In- 
corporated Delete 
Nassawadox—Bank of Northampton, A 
Branch of The Eastvville Bank, East- 
ville Add 
Norfolk—Merchants and Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of The City of Norfolk 
Delete 

Norfolk—Southern Bank of Norfolk. Add 
Norfolk—Southern Savings Bank. . Delete 


UTAH 


Midvale—The Continental National Bank 
3 © seers Co., Branch of Salt -Lake 


Midtale—_ttidvaic Branch of Sandy City 
Bank, Branch of Bank of Sandy wre 
d A 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen—Bank of Aberdeen....... Add 
Mabton—Community State Bank.. Delete 


WISCONSIN 


Carolin 
Dodge—First 


Delete 
“Dodge 

. Delete 
Branch 
dd 


State Bank of 
Dodge—State Bank of “Arcadia, 
of Arcadia 
Leopolis—Leopolis State Bank...Delete 
Madison—Union Trust Co .... Add 
Milwaukee—Badger State Bank...Delete 
Mindoro—Union State Bank, Branch of 
West Salem Add 
Patch Grove—The oe State 
Bank, Branch of Bloomington. ..Delete 
Readstown—Farmers State Bank, Branch 
of Viola .Add 
Sussex—Farmers & Merchants 
Branch of Menomonee Falls 
Sussex—Sussex State Bank 
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INCREASE YOUR 
COLLECTION INCOME 


By Using a Prominent Listing in the 


BLUE BOOK 


f PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT (CASHIER x CASHIER | i 25 29 


t§'01 groupe Attentijon a ag Bill of Liading Drafts. 
Send us your Cijollecti 


STYLE No. 1 


HAME OF Your BAR 
Jun’388tmt 


STYLE No. 2 


NAME OF YOUR am 


BANK 


Jun’38Stmt Adp@et'29' 


Collections; and matters/requiring pejrsonal 
handling arje given speciial attention. 


STYLE No. 3 
NAME 


F UNEXCELLED FACILITIES arc offered for the PROMPT AND 
EFFICL ~ oh HANDLING OF ACCOUNTS “of individuals, firms 


BANK a “QUICK SERVICE ON COLLECTIONS— 
REASONABLE RATES. 


Jun'38Stmt AdBOTet'96 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT CASHIER ASST. CASHIER 


Tell the thousands of users of the Blue Book among banks, 
commercial firms, and investment dealers, that you wel- 
come their business—direct their attention to your bank 
by a more prominent listing in Rand M£Nally Bankers 
Directory (Blue Book)—the Directory that is preferred 
and used by 95% of the banks of the country, all leading 
investment dealers and commercial firms. 


FOR DETAILS AS TO COST WRITE 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
536 So. Clark St., CHICAGO 
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